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Copies of the President’s 
Economic Report released 
in January have been for- 
warded to all State Employment Security Agencies. 
Their attention was directed particularly to recom- 
mendations and statements in the report concerning 
social security, local economic programs, the use of 
the labor market information, the President’s state- 
ment concerning the need to deal vigorously with 
trouble spots or depressed areas in our economy 
even in times of general prosperity, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers’ specific recommendations con- 
cerning the responsibility and need for solutions to 
area employment problems. 

Copies of this report are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 50 cents. 

The United States Department of Labor, particu- 
larly the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, contributed a considerable 
amount of material to the Council of Economic 
Advisers and to the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, which in February issued a 
subcommittee report on “‘Employment and Unem- 
ployment.” 

The subcommittee was appointed in June 1949 by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report in com- 
pliance with instructions received last May under 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 26. That resolution 
instructed the Committee to study, among other 
things, “‘the problem of unemployment trends and 
their significance in current economic analysis,’ and 
to report to the Senate and House of Representatives. 

On February 3, Representative Edward J. Hart, 
chariman of the subcommittee, subnitted his report. 
In his letter of transmittal he gratefully acknowledged 
the materials contributed by various executive 
agencies, including the Bureau of Employment 
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Security, which provided a substantial volume of 
labor-market information. The Bureau’s labor-mar- 
ket information was likewise an important factor in 
the ‘‘President’s program for reducing unemployment 
in distressed areas,” which is covered in the appendix 
of the subcommittee’s report. 

The Department of Labor, along with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
supplied information for the subcommittee’s report in 
response to a questionnaire on unemployment which 
sought to determine its contributing factors as well as 
the duration and probable extent of unemployment 
trends, and specific measures to cope with them. 
The questionnaire also called for answers to questions 
on Unemployment Insurance, such as ““What specific 
changes would you advocate in the existing unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief programs?’ Other ques- 
tions posed these problems: Would repeal of excise 
and luxury taxes contribute to a reduction in un- 
employment, and if so, in what industries? Are any 
Federal policies contributing to unemployment? 
Would strengthening of the USES aid and encourage 
workers to move from slack areas to more productive 
areas? Do you believe the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to communities suffering a major 
degree of unemployment, for one reason or another, 
and if so, what specific measures should it take? 


Tue National Vocational 
Guidance Association is 
holding its annual confer- 
ence in Atlantic City, March 
27-30. This is part of the 1950 Convention of the 
Counsel of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
There will be a considerable representation of Em- 
ployment Service staff at the NVGA meetings. 

The Bureau of Employment Security is calling a 
conference of State supervisors of employment coun- 
seling and selective placement to meet simultaneously 
in Atlantic City with the NVGA convention from 
March 30 to April 1. 

The theme of the employment counseling confer- 
ence will be ‘“‘The Place of the Employment Service 
in Community Vocational Adjustment Programs,” 
with stress on the planning and carrying out of effec- 
tive service to special applicant groups, such as vet- 
erans, youth, the handicapped, and the aging worker. 


BES and NVGA 
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Tue Bureau of the Census, 
Census United States Department 
Highlights of Commerce, reports that 

two out of every three per- 
sons in the civilian population 14 years old and over 
in the United States in April 1949, were reported as 
married, according to the results of a sample survey 
announced in January by Philip M. Hauser, acting 
director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Sixty years ago when the Census Bureau first 
published statistics on marital status, only 53 percent 
of the population 14 years old and over were married, 
as compared with 60 percent in 1940 and 67 percent 
in 1949. Thus, the long-time trend toward an 
increasing proportion of married persons in the adult 
population has been greatly accelerated during the 
1940’s. Both urban and rural areas have shared in 
the recent increase in the porportion married. 


xk * 


The Bureau of the Census also reports that the 
number of households in the United States in April 
1949 was about 42.1 million. This represented an 
increase of 7 million households since April 1940, the 
largest increase on record for a comparable period. 


xk * 


About 79 percent of the households were husband- 
and-wife households, that is, households with a 
married man as head, living with his wife, with ‘or 
without other relatives or nonrelatives. About 6 
percent were headed by a man who was single, 
widowed, divorced, or married but not living with 
his wife. The remaining 15 percent were headed by 
a woman living alone or with relatives or nonrelatives. 


x** 


There were about 38.5 million families in April 
1949, as compared with an estimated 32.2 million in 
April 1940. These figures indicate an increase of 
approximately 6 million families in 9 years. 


THe United States Civil 
Nurse Jobs Service Commission has an- 

nounced that 50 medical 
officer jobs and 150 nurse jobs in the Indian Service 
of the Department of the Interior are to be filled by 
special recruiting methods. Because of the con- 
tinued shortage of qualified persons to fill these posi- 
tions, the Commission has authorized the Department 
of the Interior to hire doctors and nurses on the spot, 
without written tests, for probational (permanent) 
appointment under established recruiting procedures 
for shortage occupations. Doctors filling these posi- 
tions will receive entrance salaries from $5,400 to 
$6,400, and nurses $3,100. The emergency agree- 
ment between the two agencies will continue until 
December 31, 1950, or until the quota of doctors and 
nurses is filled. 
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In addition to the nurses recruited under this special 
plan, the Civil Service announces that it is setting up 
a register for staff and head nurse positions for some 
1,400 applicants who took a written test in January, 
in an effort to qualify for positions throughout the 
United States and its possessions in the Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other 
agencies. 

The Civil Service Commission, commenting on the 
difficulty of filling the agency jobs, said: 

A great number of qualified nurses are certified to the agencies 
for jobs, but refuse offers of appointment because the nurses 
are unwilling to work in the localities where jobs are available. 
In many cases qualified applicants are unwilling to fill jobs in 
hospitals having “bedside” duties, in the hope of getting one of 
the comparatively few emergency room, clinical, or dispensary 
type positions. 


(Continued on page 34) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES AT A GLANCE, 
DECEMBER 1949 (CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES) 


| 


Change from 
| prévious month 


Number or 
amount 


Over-all | 


initial claims... 6. 6065.: 11, 602, 300 5% increase. 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued | 
CT i eer | 9, 532, 900 | 
Weeks compensated... .. . | 28,161, 000 | 
Weekly average bene- | 
oo . 21,884,000 | 12% increase. 
Benchts paid............ | 2 $169, 805, 000 | 12% increase. 
Funds available as of De- | | 
cember 31, 1949..... .|3 $6,978,475,000 | 


7% increase. 
12% increase. 


2% decrease. 


Visits to local offices. . | 14, 577, 300 | (4) 
New applications... . . | 707,200 | 3% decrease. 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural. ...... 269, 600 | 79% decrease. 
Nonagricultural..... 508, 000 | 16% decrease. 
Placements: | 
Agricultural....... | 264, 200 | 79% decrease. 
Handicapped... . | 11, 600 | 16% decrease. 
Nonagricultural, 
TEES | 311,900 | 11% decrease. 
ee 169, 600 | 17% decrease. 
Women......... 142,300 | 2% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. . . ‘| 91, 700 | (5) 
Employer visits......... 196, 400 | 17% decrease. 
Veterans | | 
New applications. ...... 179, 200 | 6% increase. 


Referrals, nonagricultural . | 130, 800 | 18% decrease. 


Placements, nonagri- 

PREM org. as ae sa 79,700 | 9% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. | 6,400 | 8% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... . | 32, 000 | (4) 


| 
| | 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new 
unemployment. 

2 Includes estimate for Ohio; data not received. 

3 Includes November data for Rhode Island; December data 
not received. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Agricultural Employment Outlook... 





Winter Meeting of Farm Labor Committee 





8 hen Special Farm Labor Committee is composed of a rep- 
resentative from each State. Membership is selected in 
such a manner that the committee as a whole shall reflect all 
activities of agriculture, processing and related industries. 
Its function is to make recommendations which will help the 
Farm Placement Service of the United ‘States Employment 
Service shape its policies according to the needs and desires 
of the affiliated State employment services, at the same time 
keeping the national farm labor program in proper perspective. 


HE last half of the twentieth century promises 

even greater prosperity than its first 50 years, 

Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, told the 
Special Farm Labor Committee of the United States 
Employment Service at its winter meeting in Washing- 
ton, January 17. 

‘“Great changes in our economy have occurred in 
the past 17 years,’ Mr. Tobin said, ‘‘all of which 
have strengthened what we like to refer to, not as 
free enterprise, but as a private enterprise economy 
in the United States.” 

In pointing out that all segments of the economy 
are interlocked, Secretary Tobin emphasized these 
facts: That agriculture is the beneficiary of pros- 
perity within every other segment; that if any one 
segment lags behind, then the tendency is to pull 
down other segments to its level; that most of the con- 
ditions that existed in agriculture in the late twenties, 
when we were supposed to have such a prosperous 
economy—and certainly throughout the disastrous 
period during the thirties—are now behind us; that 
the healthy economy which we now have for the fifth 
year succeeding the Second World War can _ be 
attributed to the general prosperity that is enjoyed 
not alone by farmers, but by workers, by manage- 
ment in all classifications, and by professional people; 
that were it not for the tremendous purchasing power 
in the hands of the American working people we could 
not have had the expansion from a 4.5 billion dollar 
to a 30 billion dollar agricultural economy. 

The general prosperity of the Nation, the Secretary 
said, is widely recognized and due to technological 
advances in industry, which includes agriculture. 
He explained: ‘‘As farming and processing become 
more scientific, we find more and more persons, who 
are trained in technology, available for work in vari- 
ous phases of agriculture. With these scientific tools 
in the hands of our agriculturists, we can in the 
(uture take advantage of the opportunities of nature 
that we are gradually beginning to understand. I see 
ior the years ahead a forward movement, as there was 
in the last half centrury, when there was an increase 
in productivity of 3 percent per year for every Ameri- 
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can—which has resulted in an increase of about five- 
fold in the national income.” 

Mr. Tobin suggested improvements in adminis- 
trative procedures within appropriate departments of 
the Bureau of Employment Security—of which the 
Employment Service is a part—to provide more 
certainty that domestic labor sources are utilized to 
the fullest. 


Outlook for Farm Production in 1950 


The Special Farm Labor Committee got a picture 
of the outlook for farm production in 1950 as it 
appears to the Department of Agriculture from 
Edward J. Overby, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Overby told the Committee that 
1950 would likely be a period of adjustment in agricul- 
ture with no serious recession in sight, despite the 
prospect of declines in prices with little accompanying 
fall in costs. 

The large surpluses of corn, cotton, wheat, butter, 
and eggs mean to the Department of Agriculture the 
prospect of a 10 percent drop in farm cash receipts 
in 1950, probably resulting in a decline of 15 percent in 
net income. A fact not well realized, Mr. Overby 
added, is that if this propsect becomes reality, net 
farm income will remain more than double the 
depressed prewar level, but it will be a third under the 
1947 peak. 

In discussing this lower farm income, Mr. Overby 
pointed out that prices of farm products in 1950 will 
again depend on the amount of government support. 
Some price declines will occur because of larger sup- 
plies, he said, but another reason may be slightly 
lower consumer incomes and expenditures. Gross 
farm income will be down kecause allotments in 
several major crops will cause less to be produced for 
marketing at lower prices. 

It was Mr. Overby’s belief, too, that declining 
income without an accompanying decline in costs is a 
prospect prevailing throughout all industry. The 
only hope for holding up net farm income in 1950 
lies in whatever means can be found to reduce costs. 
An interesting fact in studying the situation is that 
1950 costs are greater than the gross farm income in 
all years before 1943. 

Among the difficulties that Mr. Overby discussed 
were the aforementioned comparison of income with 
costs—the higher prices demanded for farm machin- 
ery, fuel, and repairs; of seeds and fertilizer, building 
materials and pest controls. 

In discussing crop acreages of corn, cotton and 
wheat, which will be restricted by allotment, to a 
total nearly 25 million acres less in this year than 
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1949, Mr. Overby said that the cut in cotton acreage 
is the most serious to the employment outlook. It 
will be complicated further because of the allotment 
pattern, and the uneven production between the 
eastern and western parts of the cotton belt in 1949. 
Bad weather and the boll weevil cut down eastern 
production, while the West was having an excellent 
season. 

Vegetable production will be large again in 1950; 
sugar beet acreage will show little change; potato 
acreage will be cut in some areas, but in general, 
major vegetable crops, both fresh and for processing, 
will be at the same acreage levels; there will be no 
unusual changes in the fruit picture. When all these 
factors in the 1950 crop outlook are placed on a 
national background, Mr. Overby concluded, they 
produce an estimated demand for farm labor that 
appears smaller than that of 1949—particularly in 
southern areas. 


Farm Placement Program 


The 1949 farm placement program was reviewed 
by Don Larin, Chief of the Farm Placement Service. 
Increased efforts to recruit and place year-round 
workers and steps taken to guide migrant workers 
more efficiently in the interest of a better balance 
between labor supply and demand in States and areas, 
were described in some detail. Enlargement of Em- 
ployment Service facilities for exchanging farm labor 
information among the States, the expansion of youth 
programs, increased production of informational 
material for use of migrant workers and for training 
personnel in farm placement operations were cited 
as particular accomplishments of 1949. 


Labor Turn-over 


The principal theme of the meeting was considera- 
tion of ways to reduce labor turn-over. Arthur W. 
Motley, assistant director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in charge of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, appointed two subcommittees to con- 
sider the matter from separate angles—Factors in 
Recruitment under the chairmanship of W. P. Darsie 
of California, and Factors in Employment under Max 
Henderson of Michigan. 

The committee on recruitment suggested several 
possible improvements: Better preseason planning 
by the Employment Service and close cooperation 
with other agricultural organizations in acquainting 
the public with its plans; more complete information 
for job orders and on worker qualifications, to de- 
crease referrals of unsuitable workers; development 
of facilities by local groups or associations of farmers 
for apprenticeship training of dairy hands and year- 
round workers; closer selection of workers through 
better analysis of worker qualifications and under- 
standing of job requirements; joint effort among farm 





groups and State employment services toward giving 
prospective workers greater realization of the advan- 
tages of farm employment, especially in comparison 
with other industrial employment. 

The recruitment subcommittee stated its belief that 
careful selection of workers, adequate wages, reason- 
able housing and other factors are desirable and 
necessary in the program, but added that it is of equal 
importance to see that the worker and his family are 
brought into the full life of the community. 

The subcommittee on employment made several 
recommendations for improvements in the handling 
of migratory labor. 

The greatest improvement in the use of migrant 
workers, the subcommittee said, could come through 
training the employer in effective work-planning and 
in methods of guiding and supervising migrants for 
the best results. 

A specific recommendation was made that the Em- 
ployment Service work with State Extension Services 
to develop or augment employer training programs. 
The committee felt that the Extension Service is best 
equipped for the task, working with the help and 
counsel of the Employment Service and. State Advi- 
sory Councils. . 

The rising eminence of agricultural workers was 
recognized by introduction of a committee resolution 
requesting the Employment Service to develop occu- 
pational classification material for farm workers. 

Several thousand jobs in industries other than agri- 
culture have been classified by the Employment Serv- 
ice in related categories involving similar skills and 
abilities. The effect of the classification is to open 
wider job opportunities to a worker, for if openings are 
not available in a particular field wherein he possesses 
skills then other lines requiring similar abilities may 
provide opportunity. 

The same goal is sought for farm jobs. The resolu- 
tion contained the statement that such a move is nec- 
essary because technological and scientific progress 
makes agriculture more complex, and more needful 
of specialization among workers. 

The meeting ended with adoption of the following 
resolution, introduced by J. C. Baird of Mississippi: 
“Endorsing the efforts of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other allied Government agencies 
and especially commending the Secretary of Labor for 
his broad and sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the USES in recruiting adequate farm 
labor at the times and places needed by farm labor 
users, and for the purposes of effectuating the need for 
cooperation of all elements of economy of our Nation 
to more effectively realize the larger stable, prosper- 
ous economy which is the ideal and objective not only 
of the Secretary, but of all of us. 

“We are deeply heartened by the vision and respon- 
sibility shown by the Secretary in dealing with the 
problems so close to this committee, and the farmers 
in the United States.” 
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STATE FARM LABOR PROGRAMS ... 


Emphasis on Cooperation in All Fields 








The Goal Ahead 


By DON LARIN 
Chief, Farm Placement Service 


SUBSTANTIAL degree of improvement in the national farm labor program is 
evident at the end of the second year of its reestablishment in the United States 
Employment Service. 


Two years is a short fime in which to re-adapt our farm placement policies to 
the labor market that has expanded with the spectacular growth of our agriculture 
since 1940. In that brief period, however, significant advances have been made in 
established phases of the program, and actions have been initiated which will help 
to solve certain new and complicated aspects. 





The major function of the Farm Placement Service is direction of agricultural labor at the right times to places 
where it is needed, and away from places where surpluses exist. Success of that effort depends upon the com- 
pleteness, accuracy, and availability of information about crops, weather, and labor situations within States 
and crop areas for the benefit of both workers and employers. It is in this aspect of the farm labor program that 
one of the greatest advances was made in the past year. In 1948 there were 11 States engaged in collecting 
and disseminating farm labor information in a form that could be assimilated by farm workers. In 1949 this 
number increased to 28, while 42 of the 48 States were supplying information for regional farm labor bulletins. 


Another advance was made in the development of youth programs to take advantage of the enormous 
labor potential among older boys and girls during the summer. Twenty-seven States operated “day haul” 
programs in 1949, in which youths were safely transported to and from the fields each day, were adequately 
supervised and paid for valuable services to their communities. Thirteen States also operated programs through 
which youths were placed with farm families for the summer. 


Many States in 1949 improved their techniques for recruiting and placing year-round farm workers. Such 
devices as the “‘farm clinic’ for bringing together employers and prospective workers under employment 
service auspices are proving effective, for they help to break down barriers to the recruitment of year-round 
workers and assist in placing entire farm families in suitable situations. 


A comparatively new development in 1949—the establishment and maintenance of several Federally- 
operated information stations along some of the principal migrant paths—will be given much greater impetus 
this year. A great deal is expected from this program. Not only will a widened range of information be made 
available to workers, but the knowledge to be gained about the composition of migrant groups, their character- 
istics, habits, and work preferences, will be of great assistance in planning future programs. 


The recurring problem of recruiting workers for the national harvest is again before us. Last year’s kit of 
recruitment materials was used extensively in the States. The 1950 kit will contain several improvements 
suggested by the States. It also offers a greater variety of materials in every media. If these materials are put 
io their intended purpose—adaptation to local requirements and situations—it should be much easier to make 
‘ull utilization of local labor before going to other sources. 


One of the fields being entered with greater intensity, both in the States and in the national office, is that of 
training field personnel. In response to requests made by the States, national headquarters is preparing ma- 
erial that should be of great help to State agencies in giving their personnel a broadened conception of their 
important role in the community, and as a part of the Nation-wide employment service. A series of sound 
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slide-films is in the making—the first of which is scheduled for release in the late spring—to be followed by 
others which will take up specific aspects of field techniques and operations. 


One of the more hopeful signs that farm placement activities in State agencies are gaining the favor and 
respect of workers and employers alike is the large increase in farm placements in 1949. About 9,100,000 
placements of farm workers were made last year, compared with about 6,500,000 in 1948, an increase of 40 
percent. 


The broadening of informatior. facilities for workers and employers, the trend toward expanded and better 
youth programs, and the increased attention being given to year-round recruitment—these and other plans 
should have a salutary effect in the program for 1950. 


The 2-year record is only a start. Much remains to be done before attaining the goal set by the USES 
and affiliated State agencies—the most reasonable balance between supply and demand for one of our tre- 
mendous assets, the agricultural labor force. 


Intensive Recruitment Meets Peak Farm Needs 


By AMOS J. BOYER 
State Supervisor of Farm Placement 


Ohio State Employment Service 





VER 100,000 of the 22 million acres of farm land 

in Ohio are devoted to growing vegetables. 

Processing plants contract for 30,000 acres of 
tomatoes and 25,000 acres of sweet corn, in addition 
to the bean, pea, cabbage, and cherry acreage. This 
presents an all-out recruiting problem each year for 
the Ohio State Employment Service to meet the labor 
needs of agriculture and adequately to staff the 100 
food processing plants. 

Three essential tasks are involved: (1) to recruit 
local workers for agriculture and food processing; (2) 
to help guide the voluntary movement of seasonal 
agricultural workers to the areas of need to supple- 
ment the local labor supply; and (3) to make the 
necessary arrangements through clearance for the 
orderly recruitment of workers in the States that can 
furnish agricultural and food processing labor. 

To accomplish these objectives, many problems are 
encountered. The success of fulfilling the obligations 
is dependent upon the manner in which the State 
Employment Service meets these problems. The 
task is not easy and the many problems constantly 
require the combined efforts of the personnel in the 
Employment Service to find a satisfactory solution. 

It requires planning, cooperation, and the foresight 
and experience of each Farm Placement Represent- 
ative, manager, and supervisor who has a knowledge 
of the farm labor and food processing problems in 
each area of the State, as well as long hours of work 
by the local office staffs at the ploint of operation. 

The seasonal activities in the field begin early in 
the year and continue until after frost. The food 
processing starts slowly in the spring with asparagus, 
gains momentum during the pea, bean, and cherry 
pack, and then moves into high gear in August with 
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the packing of sweet corn and tomatoes, the two 
major canning crops. 

To secure 25,000 workers during the peak period, 
recruiting activities aim at having the workers avail- 
able when the need is greatest and at being able to 
locate additional workers in the event of an emer- 
gency. The need for peak seasonal workers is rather 
evenly divided—13,000 for field work and 12,000 for 
food processing. 

Meetings with the Labor Committee of the Ohio 
Canners Association and the Ohio Farm Labor 
Advisory Committee are held in February. Then 
plans begin to take shape. 

Each local employment office prepares a work sheet 
so an accurate picture can be presented regarding the 
local needs. Since labor requirements change from 
year to year, due to economic conditions, it is impera- 
tive that the information be current at all times. 
From this information, a district and a State-wide 
chart is prepared to show the number of workers 
needed, the number to be furnished by the Ohio 
State Employment Service, and the number to be 
recruited through clearance facilities. 

Meetings are then held in each district with the per- 
sonnel responsible for the recruitment in their areas. 
Each Farm Placement Representative is given an 
opportunity to relate his past experience and the plans 
that have been made for the current year. Follow- 
ing the discussion period, the two-fold program, 
developed at the State level, is presented. All of the 
sure-fire recruiting techniques that have been success- 
ful in the State are presented in printed form. Each 
local office is instructed to use only the recruiting 
media which are adaptable to its particular area. 
Farm and cannery posters developed by the State and 
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National offices are furnished in a quantity to meet 


the needs of each office. Materials in the recruit- 
ment kit from the National Office are discussed and 
suggestions made as to their use. Radio scripts, 
news releases, and announcements at churches and 
county and State fairs are suggested as methods which 
usually can be relied upon to produce the extra work- 
ers needed. As a last resort, the house-to-house can- 
vass is recommended. 

Before adjournment of the district meeting, the 
ideas presented are reviewed and summarized so that 
each representative has a complete understanding of 
the techniques to be used and how they can best be 
applied. 

Each year, the local offices send letters to former 
cannery workers and box holders. These letters are 
used only in areas where there has been a good 
response during the last few years. Each area is 
different and the composition of the letter and the 
appeal must be localized. Approximately 40,000 
letters are mailed each year seeking food-processing 
workers. When the cards that were enclosed with the 
letters are returned, the local office has definite 
information regarding the availability of workers. 
Experience has proved that the availability of the 
workers, when called, is contingent upon local labor 
market conditions. Ina labor market with a surplus of 
workers, the list will give a very accurate picture. 

In preparing such a list, it is advisable to allow for 
additional workers over the actual requirements to 
cover those who have obtained other employment 
while awaiting a call for cannery work. 

The expanded knowledge gained during the last 
few years, through cannery recruitment activities, has 
been incorporated with other materials used for the 
seasonal farm-worker-recruiting campaign. 

Ohio is fortunate in having the sugar beet, tomato, 
and sweet corn acreage in the northern and western 
sections of the State. The field workers who are used 
during the hoeing, blocking, and thinning of the beets 
are normally employed in the tomato and sweet corn 
fields during the harvesting of these crops. The 
geographic location of these crops is such that the 
transfers do not involve great distances. The field 
workers are able to remain in the housing provided 
for them during the sugar-beet field work. The ma- 
jority come from other areas and the concentration of 
these crops provides them with a normal summer’s 
employment. This condition gives the Farm Place- 
ment Representatives an opportunity to keep a close 
check on the needs in the area and, if a surplus de- 
velops, the workers can immediately be transferred to 
the area of need. 

When the farm labor program was returned to the 
State, Ohio acquired a rather large group of foreign 
workers who were under contract with the growers 
throughout the State. The Employment Service 
realized that every effort should be made to replace 
the foreign workers as rapidly as the contracts ex- 
pired. This meant that every effort would have to be 
put forth to recruit sufficient workers within the area 
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and in other sections within the State. Some of the 
growers had become accustomed to the use of foreign 
workers and believed they were the best type of labor 
that could be secured. An educational program was 
inaugurated endeavoring to change the thinking so 
that employers would use the agricultural labor 
available within their own areas or elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Meetings were held with the various growers’ 
associations to acquaint them with the changing labor 
picture. During these meetings, the growers were 
advised that if sufficient labor was not available 
within the State, every facility of the Employment 
Services would be extended to obtain needed workers 
in other sections of the Country. The attention of 
growers’ associations was called to the southern crews 
that were normally available for field and orchard 
work. This type of labor had not formerly been 
utilized to any great extent within the State of Ohio. 


Fewer Outside Workers in 1948 


During 1948 the number of foreign workers was 
materially reduced over the previous year; however, 
there was a carry-over of a number of workers who 
were under contracts which would expire during 
1949. The Employment Service offices believed they 
would be more successful during 1949 than they had 
been during the previous year if an all-out recruiting 
campaign were conducted in each local office area 
having foreign workers. A program was outlined 
covering newspaper publicity, radio programs, church 
and fair announcements, contacts with various 
organizations, and a letter campaign covering the 
rural areas. 

Since an extensive farm-employer-contact program 
was absolutely necessary to insure a daily knowledge 
of the labor needs, especially in the highly-perish- 
able-crops area, each manager and farm placement 
representative was asked to bear this in mind. In 
other words, the Farm Placement Representative 
was to be on the job daily so there would be no mis- 
understandings regarding the condition of the crop 
and the daily labor need. This additional service 
was a must in the areas providing workers that had 
previously used foreign workers. This program was 
very successful as Ohio does not have any foreign farm 
workers under contract as of November 30, 1949. 

During the year, over 30,000 letters were mailed to 
the box-holders and farmers in the vegetable and 
fruit areas. From return cards coming back to local 
offices, staffs were able to compile a list of workers 
who had signified a willingness to help with the 
harvesting. Seeking agricultural workers, the local 
office also screened the active file and questioned 
each claimant on his reporting day as to his avail- 
ability and qualifications for farm work. In each 
office, they were able to compile lists that appeared to 
be adequate to meet the local labor needs. 

It was decided that clearance would be used only 
as a last resort, and arrangements were made with 

(Continued on page 26) 





The Haden Labor Camp planned and built of nearly fireproof materials expressly for housing workers brought in annually 
to harvest peach and apple crops. It features hot and cold water showers, modern dining and kitchen facilities, and 
dormitory-type sleeping quarters. 


“ Off-Season Rental to Tourists Helps Absorb Cost... 


Permanent Housing Attracts Migrant Crews 


By J. MARVIN POWELL, Farm Placement Supervisor 


and 


MILTON N. GWALTNEY, Information Service 


Virginia Unemployment Compensation Commission 


ROBLEMS of recruiting and housing extra harvest 

hands are common to almost all commercial crop 

growing today. Fruit growing in the Virginia 
Piedmont and Shenandoah Valley areas is not an 
exception. Actually, the problems of the Virginia 
grower appear to make a strong case in point, because 
the labor of 25 persons is required to harvest the 
peaches grown by the labor of one individual, and in 
apples the ratio is at least 15 to 1. 

Early commercial fruit growers in the uplands of 
Virginia solved the harvest manpower problem in a 
way typical of the day. From inception, during the 
nineteenth century, resort was made to a “‘help-me- 
and-I’|l-help-you”’ pooled-labor plan. Later, as acre- 
age increased, growers solved the extra harvest help 
problem by mobilizing local or nearby manpower 
resources. For decades this was reasonably practical 
as the number of hands that could temporarily 
discard year-around tasks for picking and packing 
assignments was adequate. Too, there was the 
relatively lower ratio of yield to the number of 
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workers employed year-around in orchard cultiva- 
tion and care. 

The war years—1942 through 1945—when man- 
power shortages developed on every hand, placed the 
severest kind of strain upon previously used methods 
for obtaining harvest help. In-migration was re- 
sorted to as all other means failed to meet minimum 
needs. Recruitment was extended from nearby coun- 
ties to more remote supply areas. It may be said, 
with mention of scattered exceptions, that Virginia 
fruit growers turned to this procedure during the war 
and used it as extensively as yield and harvest condi- 
tions dictated. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, then respon- 
sible for providing placement assistance to agricultural 
employers and workers in this State, became the ally 
of growers in this initial venture, and provided much 
of the planning and coordination involved. Housing, 
or the lack of it, immediately became a factor and a 
problem. It was tackled locality by locality, and 
temporarily resolved in ways most expedient or 
possible under existing conditions. 
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Floor Plan of Haden Labor Camp, Afton, Va. 


With the shooting war behind them, a considerable 
number of the active commercial growers, and others 
interested in agricultural labor, began consideration 
of in-migrated labor as a permanent fixture in the 
fruit-harvesting picture. The high level of business 
and industrial activity that prevailed in the year or 
so immediately following the war precluded re- 
generation of local supply in most areas—at least to 
the prewar level. So, in the absence of assurance 
regarding their future supply of local labor, many 
growers concluded that migrant workers would be 
necessary as a supplemental harvest force. Several 
set about to definitely test the efficacy of using this 
supplemental supply in the light of well-defined, long- 
range planning. The Virginia State Employment 
Service—which received responsibility for agricul- 
tural placement by transfer from the Department of 
Agriculture on January 1, 1948—was in full accord 
with grower findings on necessity for migrant labor, 
and gave maximum assistance in making the test. 


Intercept Southbound Workers 


The Employment Service, for the first time in 1948, 
attempted to select fruit pickers from the migrant 
labor stream along the Atlantic Seaboard. Plans 
called for the selection of workers with as much tree- 
picking experience as possible, and having them turn 
back through the Virginia fruit belt while en route 
south after doing harvest work in States to the north. 
In general this plan produced reasonably good results 
for growers, and provided extra weeks of work for the 
migrants while they were en route to homes in Florida 
and other southern States. 

By 1949 the number of growers who believed that 
migrant workers would continue to have a place in 
Virginia fruit harvests had grown. Chesley A. Haden, 
leading grower and fruit broker in the orchard section 
around Crozet, Va., was among those who gave 
enthusiastic endorsement. He took a leading role 
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in initial planning and organizing efforts of growers 
in his area, and in the following year, definitely 
demonstrated his convictions by erecting one of the 
most modern and well-arranged labor camps in the 
country. Haden took the plans designed and rec- 
ommended by J. Marvin Powell, agricultural labor 
placement specialist with the Employment Service, 
and built his camp of nearly fireproof materials. 

Haden’s camp is considered by growers and labor 
experts who have inspected it as a model structure 
for the purpose. It is built of cinderblock and 
cement with metal roof. It measures 40 by 178 feet 
and has 16 dormitory-type rooms, two large shower 
rooms, a dining hall, a military type kitchen, and 
ample storage room. Floors are of concrete and two 
metal covered porches span the building on two sides. 
They keep the late summer sun from unnecessarily 
heating the dormitory rooms during the August 
peach harvest. 

The site of this model camp is picturesque. It is 
situated on the first rise of the Virginia Blue Ridge as 
it leaves the Piedmont Plateau bordering on the east, 
a stone’s throw from the well-traveled U. S. Route 
250, and just below the famed Skyline Drive. A 
dynamic and enterprising individuai, Haden said he 
chose the site and building type for a possible dual 
purpose: If conditions justify the move, he may in 
the future use the camp for a tourist motor court 
when not employed as a labor camp. Its fine loca- 
tion and neat construction appear to make this 
entirely practical. 

Haden’s camp is designed to house about 100 work- 
ers without crowding. If necessary, more can be 
accommodated by arranging the bedding equipment 
in higher tiers. Yet the rooms are of sufficient size 
and lay-out to permit use by family groups if capacity 
conditions are not demanded. Showers that provide 
hot and cold running water are of the type installed 
in permanent mass housing. The kitchen is equipped 
with apparatus very similar to that used in military 
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Chesley A. Haden and members of his production staff gather for a postseason planning session at the new labor camp, 


located in the center of his orchard holdings. 
Sitting: Leslie Graves, T. J. Wright and Mr. Haden. 


mess halls. Sanitary facilities are set apart from the 
dormitory building. 

Building costs aggregated about $20,000, Haden 
said, a sum substantially less than would have been 
needed if cinderblocks and cement had not been 
employed extensively. Haden ventured that this 
expenditure was “‘no greater than the expense of 
erecting a modern and satisfactory dairy barn of 
comparable dimensions.” 

When approached as to his reasons for venturing 
privately into the permanent housing field for migrant 
workers, Haden was especially forthright. He ex- 
pressed them in this manner: 


Harvest labor poses a real problem for a fruit grower. It 
takes a lot more workers to get the fruit from the trees and 
pack it than it does to grow it. Local labor supply apparently 
will remain inadequate for our needs here, so we definitely have 
established a continuing need for migrant labor. 

We learned the hard way—by dint of experience—that poor 
housing generally will attract a like type of workers, and 
certainly won’t invite the best workers. On the contrary, I 
believe that properly constructed, efficiently arranged housing 
is the long-missing ingredient which can insure us against a 
labor deficit at harvest time. We are moving and planning 
on that assumption. 


As if adding emphasis, Haden said that “‘the extra 
efficiency and economy” obtained from the use of 
out-of-area labor crews in both peach and apple 
orchards last season “‘would be somewhere between 
10 and 20 percent of the sum the camp cost us.” 

In further reference to crews recruited for him by 
the Employment Service in 1949, he declared that he 
“considered them the most efficient and best behaved 
large worker group” ever used in his orchards other 
than the “hand-picked individuals chosen from local 
supply.” He pointed out that the crews—obtained 
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Standing, left to right: L. C. Clarke Ill, Allen Roberts and Edgar Tomlin. 


by ES principally from Florida citrus groves—helped 
to harvest his 200,000 bushels of apples and 40,000 
bushels of peaches “‘with the least labor problems 
ever encountered in my experience.” About 50 
Negro migrant workers were used by Haden in the 
peach harvest, and about 100 in apples. They picked 
the bulk of the crops from eight commercial orchards 
located around Crozet and just across the Blue Ridge 
in Augusta County. 

Damage to camp property during occupancy by 
the crews was negligible, the grower said. This was 
confined to a broken windowpane or so, and minor 
wall smudges. He stated that care of the property 
was beyond his expectation, and much better than 
might have been expected. 

Considering his experience with permanent housing 
and migrant labor crews used this year, Haden said 
he would not hesitate to recommend ‘‘to any grower, 
or any group of growers, the necessary investment in 
order to provide proper housing for harvest labor.” 
He declared that wherever feasible it might be 
prudent to locate such camps on main highways as 
he did, since a dual operation may make the proposi- 
tion a more economical investment. 


ANY of you have seen the OccuPATIONAL GuIDE entitled 

WATCHMAKER 4-71.510. Those who have contrib- 
uted to its preparation, as well as others who have used it, will 
be interested to know that the American National Watch- 
makers Association has thought so highly of the study as to 
request 4,000 copies for distribution to its members. 

From a limited supply, we can still make extra copies of this 
guide available to local offices. For the general public it is on 
sale through the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Fair display prepared locally by San Diego County. Used early in the season before the construction of standard booths. 


Farm Placement Service Goes to the Fair 


By EDWARD F. HAYES 


Chief of Farm Placement, California State Department of Employment 


ALIFORNIA has a $15 million State and county 

fair program which, in 1949, attracted more 

than 4 million visitors. Because exhibits of 
farm products, livestock, and related agricultural 
displays are principal features in drawing visitors to 
the fairs, the California Farm Placement Service saw 
an unusual opportunity to make new contacts among 
these visitors by itself becoming an exhibitor at the 
fairs. Displays were prepared and, by the end of the 
season, the Farm Placement Service had been repre- 
sented at the State Fair and 17 county fairs. 

An advertising display agency, specializing in fair 
exhibits, was called on to design and construct three 
booths, which were needed to cover fairs with over- 
lapping dates. The booths were identical, and de- 
mountable for ease in transporting from fair to fair. 

The booth was modern in design and attractively 
colored. It was 10 feet square, with a back panel 
ibout 9 feet high. Railings at the side extended for- 
ward to two counters at the front of the booth. Cen- 
tral feature of the back panel was the map of Cali- 
fornia on which were superimposed pastel colored, 
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jig-saw cut-outs of each of the major agricultural 


areas. Mounted on poles next to the back panel were 
three shadow boxes with small figures illustrating the 
steps in the placement of migrant workers. The top 
box showed the migrants in their car on the highway 
driving past the sign ‘‘Farm Labor Information” 
guiding them to the next Farm Labor Office. The 
second box showed the car in front of the Farm Labor 
Office, with a worker entering the door of the office 
to secure a job, and an interviewer inside ready to 
greet him. The third box portrayed the worker and 
his family in camp and on the job picking fruit. 

The decision to exhibit at the fairs was made late 
in the season, and it was difficult to secure advanta- 
geous locations at all fairs. The most successful loca- 
tions were those inside of buildings with related agri- 
cultural exhibits, and along lanes where there was 
heavy traffic of visitors generally interested in agricul- 
ture. All but two locations were offered free. The 
two were secured at nominal cost. 

The importance of a favorable location is illustrated 
by California’s experience in exhibiting at the two 
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Farm Placement Representative tells fair visitors how migrant 
workers secure jobs through the Farm Placement Service. 


largest fairs—the Sacramento State Fair and the Los 
Angeles County Fair in Pomona. The booth at the 
State Fair was poorly located between two commercial 
booths—one selling boats and the other, automobile 
polish—and on a side lane with the Kiddie Carnival 
between the booth and the main gate. The only 
redeeming feature of the location was that it was near 
some large farm equipment displays outside the 
machinery building. Considering the large attend- 
ance at the State Fair, the traffic past the booth and 
the numbers of visitors seeking information were less 
than they should have been. This site at the State 
Fair was obtained at a nominal charge to the Depart- 
ment. At the Los Angeles County Fair, the booth 
was favorably located just inside the front door of the 
main agricultural exhibit building. Undoubtedly, 
most visitors at the agricultural building saw the 
Farm Placement Booth. The number stopping to 
make inquiries and take pamphlets greatly exceeded 
similar contacts at the State Fair. This desirable 
location was allocated to the Department rent free. 

The booth presented a self-explanatory exhibit, and 
consequently, the effectiveness of the display was not 
adequately measured by the number of visitors who 
stopped to ask questions. Most people paused, 
looked at the shadow boxes and map, read the signs, 
and went on their way. However, many did stop to 
secure further information. 

On the counters of the booth were supplies of pam- 
phlets of California farm labor information for work- 
ers and employers, as well as the ‘‘Guide to Farm Jobs 
in the Far Western States’? and. similar guides for 
other regions. These pamphlets and other Depart- 
ment of Employment publications were given to the 
visitors. Among those who expressed special inter- 
est in the Farm Placement Service were not only 
many farmers and farm workers, but also agricul- 
tural students and teachers, employees of agricultural 
agencies and organizations, and persons interested in 
the educational, medical, and social welfare of farm 
workers. 
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Farm Placement Exhibit at California State Farm Bureau 
Convention. 


The Area Farm Placement Supervisor and local 
Farm Placement Representatives were responsible 
for securing locations, setting up the booths and 
scheduling time for different employees to be on duty 
at the booth. Farm Placement Represertatives in 
neighboring counties assisted at each other’s fairs. 
Local office personnel also gave generous assistance 
in manning the booths. 

In addition to the three display booths used, local 
offices in some counties prepared special fair exhibits. 
Most of these were used at fairs which took place 
before the booths were available. A special exhibit 
was also prepared for the State Farm Bureau Con- 
vention in Long Beach, using part of the display booth 
previously used at the fairs. Another interesting 
exhibit was one prepared for the Department’s own 
employees at the Central and North Coast Area Con- 
ference. All these exhibits were effective in attract- 
ing attention to, and creating a new interest in, the 
Farm Placement Service. 

The 1949 experience brought several suggestions 
for an improved program for fair exhibits in 1950. 
First, plans are already under way to secure more 
advantageous locations in 1950 for the exhibits poorly 
located in 1949. It is believed that some sound or 
motion feature would be more effective in attracting 
the attention of visitors than the inanimate exhibit 
used in 1949. 

Sometimes attending the booths placed an extra 
burden on the local offices because the fairs were fre- 
quently scheduled during the harvest season when 
the offices were busy placing farm workers. It has 
been suggested that special employees be assigned 
to the booths for the fair season and travel with 
them from fair to fair, easing the burden on office 
employees. 

California suggests that other States considering a 
Farm Placement exhibit for use at fairs and similar 
occasions pay particular attention to the following 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Binders harvest the rice crop in a Louisiana field. 


Impact of Mechanization Upon Farm Workers 


By RUDOLPH G. MORRIS 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


URING 1949, mechanization continued to play a 
D role of mounting importance in the lives of 

American farmers. Historically, the effect of 
mechanization upon farming has been considerable. 
Practically everything on the farm has been geared to 
machines. The tractor, gang plow, wheat combine, 
corn picker, and mechanical milker are already well 
known. Less well known are the potato digger, sugar- 
beet thinner, pea viner, spinach cutter, pickle har- 
vester, cotton picker, flame weeder and _ thinner, 
which are rapidly coming into common use. 

Even the appearance of field crops has changed. 
Fields are being tailored to speed up the progress of 
cultivating and harvesting machines. New strains 
of seed and powerful weed killers and defoliators 
have been developed to fit the machine’s height and 
clean growth requirements. 

Mass production methods, which have set the pace 
in industry, have been effectively applied to agri- 
culture. Once the trend has been established, the 
application of modern methods has spread. Where 
industry once led agriculture, it is now lagging by 
comparison. 

Production per worker in industry has risen more 
rapidly than that of farm workers over the last 
quarter-century, but during the war increases in 
productivity in agriculture matched those of in- 
dustrial workers and have remained at a relatively 
higher level. - As for mechanical power, throughout 
America today, a little less than 6 million farms are 
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using over 11 million motor vehicles and tractors, 
an increase of about 4 million over the prewar figure. 
(See map.) The use of the airplane in agriculture also 
has expanded with great rapidity. According to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, approximately 8,000 
aircraft were used by commercial operators for seed- 
ing, crop treatment, and insect extermination in 1949, 
compared with approximately 5,000 in 1948. 

Reports reaching the Bureau of Employment 
Security reflect the reactions of growers from all 
parts of the country to mechanization. 

Michigan beet growers: ‘‘Very well satisfied with 
results of mechanical harvesting of sugar beets . . . 
In a few years we expect to harvest all the beets with 
harvesters, using very little hand labor.” 

Louisiana sugar cane growers: ‘“‘With the excep- 
tionally good weather that has prevailed, mechanical 
cane harvesters are used to the fullest extent and 
harvest operations have progressed at a rapid rate.” 

Wisconsin agricultural men: ‘“‘Mechanization has 
done much to relieve the demand for year-round 
farm hands. A few years ago, there was a strong 
demand for farm workers to assist in hand-milking 
and other manual operations. Today, most dairy 
farms use milking machines, and plowing is now done 
by tractor. Farmers used to call for large numbers of 
seasonal farm hands to pitch hay and pick corn; today, 
a hay loader or baler does the work and very little 
field corn is picked by hand .. . 

““Machines are also becoming more numerous in 
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seasonal agricultural work. Peas are loaded with 
loaders . . . sugar beets are lifted and topped by 
machine. The Wisconsin Canners Association esti- 
mates that 25 to 30 percent of the sweet corn acreage 
for 1950 will be harvested with mechanical pickers.” 

From other States: Corn pickers were particularly 
effective in Rumford, Maine; Sheridan, Wyo., noted 
22 mechanical beet toppers in operation, while 
Beaumont, Tex., disclosed that the use of combines 
instead of threshers for rice harvest cut labor demand 
by 80 percent from previous years. 

Looking a little further ahead, new machines of all 
descriptions are coming off the drawing boards. 
Delaware reports a truck-drawn viner that, in a 
continuous operation, picks, shells, and bags lima 
beans, one of the State’s largest crops. Experimental 
in 1948 and used by owners only, estimates are that 
60 portable viners were used in 1949. Michigan has 
a new “pickle”? harvesting machine which can be 
adapted to harvesting snapbeans. A new farm 
machine that saves the farmer time and labor by 
automatically blowing forage wherever he desires has 
been placed on the market by a Pennsylvania farm 
machinery manufacturer. The blower can swallow 
up to 20 tons of hay per hour and blow it anywhere. 


New Electronic Sorter 


On the West Coast, University of California engi- 
neers work closely with food processors in developing 
new machines. One of the newest is an electronic 
fruit-sorting device for the citrus industry, expected to 
be ready for commercial production soon. It can 
grade lemons into six different sizes at the rate of 240 
a minute and will work just as well on oranges or 
other fruits which are less easily bruised. 

As for the possibility of “‘industrializing’’ farming, 
take the case of Paul Mazur, a New Jersey investment 
broker. After working for 4 years in cooperation 
with the Rutgers University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mr. Mazur and Rutgers Dean William Mar- 
tin revealed their progress: 

“With upwards of 1,100 pounds of fertilizer spread 
to the acre, extremely heavy stands of grasses and 
legumes now cover what had been regarded as 
worked-out land. From 2 to 4 tons of hay are being 
taken off each acre, depending on the type of crop. 
In fact, after much experimentation, the Rutgers 
experts are calling for a new type of mower to handle 
the heavy stands. By operating regular trains of im- 
plements (for example, a tractor, mower, chopper, 
blower, and trailer in line), harvesting in many cases 
has been reduced to a two-man operation, instead of 
the old system of extra hands at harvest time. 

““By placing one Quonset hut inside another—with 
special gates through which the animals reach their 
food—Mazur has come up with a self-feeding barn. 
The hay, removed from the field when its nutrient 
content is highest, is blown into the top of the barn. 
It falls between the walls and settles down to the feed- 
ing stocks as the animals munch away. Last winter 
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the barn fed 70 tons of dry hay to 44 beef steers with 
only 4 man-hours of labor. 

‘This winter, a radically new silo, rectangular in 
shape, will go into action. Built on the same principle 
as the hay barn, it will feed cattle automatically.” 

Experimenters warn that some _ problems. still 
remain. But they see in the Lambertville, N. J., 
farm hopeful developments for the Northeast, where 
land is neither plentiful nor rich and labor is expen- 
sive. Complete farm mechanization, they say, has 
been proved not only possible but economically 
desirable. ‘‘And we think we can do still better,” 
says Mazur. 

What has been the measurable contribution of 
mechanization to agricultural progress? According 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ‘“‘if all the 
farmers in the United States had farmed in 1944 as 
they did in 1917-1921, that is, had used the same 
machines and tools and the same power units, and 
produced their crops and livestock in about the same 
proportion and at the same rates of yield, larger vol- 
ume of gross production in 1944 would have required 
9 billion more man-hours than were actually used.” 

The effectiveness of mechanization is even more 
startling when one considers that the farm population 
has been steadily dwindling for the past 100 years. 
Whereas in 1820, 72 out of every 100 workers in the 
Nation were employed on farms, in 1940, the number 
had dropped to 18. This means that farmers have 
become more and more dependent upon machines 
to harvest their crops. 


What the Future Holds 


What does all this mean as far as the future of the 
agricultural worker is concerned? Will there be a 
great displacement of the seasonal farm worker 
resulting in mass unemployment? Will the small 
farmer become extinct? Will agriculture become 
highly “industrialized,” with huge super-farms oper- 
ating like factories? While no exact answer can be 
given there are some significant indications of what 
the future holds. 

At present, the general effect of mechanization is to 
fill the gap being created daily by the drifting of man- 
power from farms into industry, rather than to dis- 
place workers. Until this gap is closed, there prob- 
ably will be no serious threat of mass unemployment 
among agricultural workers. 

Other factors which tend somewhat to offset the 
effects of mechanization’s inroads on agricultural 
labor demand, but which may be less significant than 
the farm-to-industry shifts, are (1) newly created 
demand for workers with mechanical skill, and (2) a 
continuing demand for manual workers in crop areas 
less adaptable to mechanization. 

As for the small farmer, it appears that he is not 
rapidly passing off the scene. It is, however, true 
that there has been a rise in the number of “big” 
farms (farms of 1,000 acres and over have increased 
69 percent since 1920). According to the Bureau of 
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Agricultural Economics, factors responsible for a 
large part of the increases in production also have had 
considerable influence on changes in the number and 
size of farms. A part of the change in size since 1920 
results from factors related to development of new 
arable land in the West and abandonment of land in 
the East; and to the very considerable growth in part- 
time farming, and establishment of rural homes by 
those engaged in non-farm work. 

In the quarter century from 1920 to 1945, the 
number of farms in the size groups from 20 to 259 
acres decreased substantially, but the number in the 
group from 10 to 19 acres was greater in 1945 than 
in 1920, and those under 10 acres more than doubled. 

Further increases in size of farms as a result of 
mechanization will be affected by land availability 
and adaptability. In the wide areas of the grain 
belt and the fertile California Valleys, mechanization 
of all phases of farming is much more readily ac- 
complished than in the rugged and mountainous 
sections of the country. 

Future markets should also have some bearing upon 
size of farms. In-between areas, adaptable either to 
crops which are highly mechanized or to those calling 
for much manual labor, are more sensitive to changes 
in agricultural product demand. If the market calls 
for farm products utilizing much manual labor, there 
will be no great advantage to be gained from con- 
solidation, and these farms should not be expected 
to change materially in size. Tree and bush-grown 
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crops, hillside-garden crops, and livestock and poultry 
raising, are among the agricultural activities which 
will continue to depend largely upon manual labor, 
and these farms are expected to remain very much the 
same in size. 

Mechanical equipment has not been universally 
accepted by any means. Only about 5 percent of 
the 1949 cotton crop was harvested by machinery. 
Despite many improvements in design of pickers and 
ginning processes, many farmers feel that the loss in 
cotton grade resulting from the use of mechanical 
pickers has not been overcome by savings in labor 
costs. In one area, a decrease in the use of mechanical 
pickers was attributed to replacement by hand pickers 
as in-migration of farm labor increased. 

Iowa has the highest percentage of tractors per farm 
of any State in the Union, but there the average is 
only about one tractor (the basic machine) per farm. 
For the United States as a whole, in 1948 only about 
one farm in every four had a truck, and more than 
half of these dated back to 1938 or earlier. 

Although the increase in mechanization has been 
remarkable, it has not been without its problems. 
In the spring of 1948, for example, a number of 
Colorado sugar beet growers, who had planned to 
use mechanical blockers were unable to do so because 
of poor, uneven stands of beets resulting from dry 
weather and poor germination. [n South Carolina, 
in 1949, there was very little use of mechanical cotton 
pickers to harvest the smallest cotton crop produced 
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in the State in 10 years. Excessive rains during the 
harvest season caused the cotton to clog the picker’s 
needle-covered burrs so that mechanical cotton pickers 
could not be used. 

A survey of farmers’ opinions taken recently by a 
farm-management service, indicated that equipment 
manufacturers are not meeting completely the farm- 
ers’ practical every-day needs. Frequent objections 
were that much equipment is too light, wears out too 
easily, and is difficult to repair. Some pieces of equip- 
ment were described as “unsafe,” and in some 
instances, cars are set too close to the ground for use 
in rough country roads. 

Still, it is quite clear that mechanization at its 
present rate of development will continue to reduce 
labor needs and possibly create agricultural labor 
surpluses. Three factors will play major parts in 
controlling the speed with which this will be brought 
about: (1) the rate at which new machinery is intro- 
duced; (2) the rate at which farm labor moves into 
industry, and (3) the volume of farm production. 

Since it is apparent that farm equipment has not 
reached its highest degree of efficiency, the future 
should see even greater reductions in farm labor needs. 


The flow of farm labor into industry will depend 
upon whether or not farm life becomes more attrac- 
tive in relation to opportunities in the city, i. e., 
whether or not farmers have more time for leisure 
and more facilities for leisure time activities; whether 
or not farmers’ net income is on a par with industry 
and, whether or not farmers can look forward to a 
greater degree of income security. Perhaps most of 
all it depends upon what industrial employment offers 
in terms of availability and attractiveness of city jobs. 

The third factor is also very important. Increased 
over-all production will absorb any excess of farm- 
labor supply. This, however, will necessitate greatly 
enlarged markets for farm products. There are at 
least three outlets through which increased produc- 
tion can be siphoned off: (a) products may become 
more easily acquired by domestic consumers, (b) for- 
eign markets may be expanded, and (c) new industrial 
uses for farm products may be developed. 

How these outlets are to be opened is not within 
the scope of this article, but it is certain that achieve- 
ment of increased farm production, should eventually 
bring about a better living standard for all. 


“Good Jobs, Good Pay, on the Good Earth”. . . 


Farm Recruitment Kit—1950 


By DR. WALLACE H. WULFECK 


Vice President, Federal Advertising Agency, New York City 


NEW and comprehensive promotional kit, with a 

tool for every locale and for every local public 

relations job, will be made available soon to 
local employment officials throughout the Nation to 
aid them in the 1950 job of farm recruitment. 

The 1950 Farm Labor Recruitment Kit, which 
embodies the suggestions and practical experience of 
farm placement representatives in all parts of the 
country, contains a broader array of working tools 
than ever before. 


Local managers, who know only too well that there 


is no broad farm-recruitment problem—but only a 
wide variety of local situations, each different and 
each complex—will welcome the many different 
kinds of tools made available. 

More than 50 separate pieces of promotional 
materials are included in this year’s farm kit, which 
takes as its over-all theme: “‘Good Jobs, Good Pay, 
on the Good Earth.” 

In describing this year’s kit, Don Larin, Chief of 
the Bureau’s Farm Placement Service, said: ‘‘The 
1950 farm kit was designed to provide working tools 
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for local office managers in every conceivable agri- 
cultural situation. Its major premise was that only 
local personnel, dealing with local needs and local 
personalities, is completely equipped to handle the 
local situation. Thus, the kit must include a broad 
range of materials, adaptable or immediately useful 
in local situations.” 

The kit includes a broad range of materials for use 
in specific situations; many kinds of material for use 
with radio stations, display material for stores, for 
local offices, for special uses; several kinds of folders 
directed toward different local groups; a compre- 
hensive direct-mail campaign for use on the local 
level; interest-compelling cartoons, and speeches for 
local use. It utilizes every available channel of com- 
munication to the community and to each of the 
groups within the community, with special emphasis 
on those groups who have proved valuable to previous 
farm-recruitment jobs. 

Twenty-eight separate newspaper advertisements 
are included in the kit, with space for local imprint 
or local sponsorship by community groups or in- 
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dividuals. Included in this material are ‘‘acds”* designed 
for use in the seasonal and year-round farm-help 
problems; advertising designed to aid food processors 
in their labor problems; and material designed for 
special promotional efforts—such as a farm-job clinic. 
Included in this material are high readership, con- 
tinuity strips that have proved perennially popular, 
useful, and effective. 

News stories for use in many situations are an 
important element in the 1950 kit. Easy to use, and 
designed for quick adaptation by local employment 
managers, they cover general stories on the re- 
cruitment drive, special local needs, and the like. 

The important field of radio has been given in- 
tensive coverage in the 1950 kit. Special radio 
scripts have been prepared covering each of the 
important aspects of the recruiting program—the 
recruiting of year-round labor, part-time labor, labor 
for processing plants, and scripts on farm clinics. 
The radio material employs many types of “com- 
mercials.”” It also includes interviews with local 
employment managers—1-minute, 30-second, and 
15-second ‘spots.’ It provides material as well for 
local news commentators who have been appraised 
of the situation and the manner in which it affects 
the local area. 

Window-display material is provided in many 
forms to enable the local employment manager to 
take full advantage of this method of contributing to 
the success of the farm recruitment program. The 
material skillfully and dramatically blends the 1950 
theme with the farm recruitment emblem to provide 
ready identification of contributing organizations. 
Decalcomanias, window-display posters for local 
retailers, posters for the employment offices, farm- 
clinic cards are but a few of the items available for 
local use in the kit. 

In addition, there is material on tapping other 
community resources; a complete direct mail cam- 
paign designed to carry farm recruitment needs and 
operations to important community groups; material 
adaptable for addresses by local employment managers 
undertaking to sell the program to local businessmen, 
to farm labor employers, and to civic and other 
groups. The latter is based on materials which local 
employment managers have found effective in past 
campaigns. 

An important addition to the 1950 farm kit is a 
special recognition and awards program for the local 
volunteer representatives. Recognizing the important 
iob which the local volunteer representatives have 
been doing for the farm employment program in 
many States, the Employment Service has worked out 
simple methods for honoring these local volunteer 
representatives for their 1950 cooperative efforts. A 
handsome certificate will be provided to all local 
offices to be presented with appropriate ceremony to 
local volunteer representatives who have made im- 
portant contributions to this year’s drive. Of 
special interest to local employment managers is the 
fact that Governors of the various States, rather than 
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national officials, will be the key personalities who 
sign the volunteer representatives’ certificates. An 
important byproduct of this year’s award program 
for local volunteers doubtless will be a mounting, 
cumulative interest on the part of local citizens in the 
problems and work of employment managers. 

Simple and readable pamphlets, handling several 
different aspects of the farm recruitment problem, 
have also been designed as a vital part of the 1950 kit. 
The range and diversity of the pamphlets are indi- 
cated by a few of the titles of these pamphlets: ““Good 
Tips on Good Jobs for Farm Workers Who Travel’’; 
‘““Need Farm Help?’’; ‘‘Good Planning Means Good 
Workers’’; ‘‘Good Housing.” 

To aid hard-pressed local employment managers, 
these materials have been assembled in a sturdy and 
colorful kit, which is in itself a ‘‘how-to” booklet in 
the use of the kit materials. At the same time, the kit 
provides full instructions in the planning of the farm 
recruitment job, so far as promotion is concerned. This 
booklet amounts to a professional, short course in 
advertising and promotional methods. It can be 
used as a practical manual or handbook for all sorts of 
promotional problems because it actually demon- 
strates the end product and its use. 

A handy order blank gives local office managers a 
quick method of getting their supplies of material for 
use in the 1950 campaign. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE GOES TO THE FAIR 
(Continued from page 12) 


factors on which successful exhibition seems depend- 
ent: 

1. Type of Display —An inanimate self-explanatory 
display tells a story but does not prompt many visi- 
tors to stop and ask questions. Accordingly, the value 
of the display, in terms of the number of contacts, is 
difficult to measure. 

A display featured by recorded stories on agricul- 
ture and farm labor subjects, or motion pictures, 
would probably attract more contacts and is being 
considered by California for 1950 fairs. However, 
such features would require more employees in at- 
tendance at the booth to talk with the public. 

2. Location—Probably the most important factor 
is locating the fair display on the fairgrounds. It 
should be near other agricultural displays; it should 
be on lanes where there is heavy traffic; and it should 
be inside a building if possible. Outside displays 
are apt to be poor attractions because of heat, dust, 
wind, and possible rain. The outside display quickly 
becomes shopworn;the posters get dirty; and pam- 
phlets on the counter blow away. 

3. Cost.—The three fair booths used in California 
cost a total of $1,000. Because the State of California 
subsidizes the fairs in the State, the Farm Placement 
Service was not charged for space—except in two in- 
stances. The only additional cost was in personnel 
time manning the booths, and the transportation by 
Department trucks between fairs. 
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They Said We Couldn’t Dolt. . 





ES Meets the Farmers Challenge 


By LEONARD M. BECHTEL 


Manager, North Dakota State Employment Service, Grafton, N. Dak. 


N the Red River Valley of the North, one of the 

major crops is potatoes. In the counties of Walsh, 

Pembina and Grand Forks alone, some eight to 
ten thousand workers are needed to harvest the crop. 
In Pembina County, along the Canadian Border, 
Canadian labor had been largely depended upon for 
the past 8 years with only a sprinkling of our own 
migrant and intrastate workers traveling to the 
harvest site on their own accord. There had been no 
organized effort to direct these workers. After the 
1948 harvest, steps were taken looking to a greater 
use of workers from the States. 

In order to assure a sufficient supply of our own 
migrant workers, we sought the full cooperation of 
the farmers and the States from which a supply of 
migrant workers could be drawn. Considerable 
effort would be required to gain the cooperation of 
the farmer since he had become accustomed to using 
Canadian workers who were readily available when- 
ever needed with no housing or feeding problems, 
quibbling over wages, or job-jumping to worry about. 

Early in July 1949, following the study of the 
problem, it was concluded that the supply of domestic 
migrant and local labor would be sufficient to care 
for all needs in the grain and potato harvest. Ac- 
cordingly, we made plans to get this information to 
potato growers and to advise them that in the future 
our own workers would be given preference for these 
employment opportunities. 

Meetings were arranged between the _ various 
growers, the growers’ associations and the Employ- 
ment Service. Growers were advised of our proposed 
new policy to use U. S. migrant workers. We asked 
for their cooperation to provide necessary housing for 
the workers who would come from nearby and 
distant points and would require at least shelter, if not 
facilities for cooking meals. 

The proposal met with resistance. There were such 
arguments as: You could not possibly supply us with 
the number of workers needed to replace Canadian 
labor. . . . Even if you did, facilities for housing and 
caring for the workers are inadequate. . . . We have 
insufficient restaurants to feed all the workers. . . 
Moreover, they would flood the small towns and might 
include undesirables who would create policing 
problems that we are not locally equipped to handle. 

Here today and gone tomorrow, the turn-over 
problem they would create would bring grief to all 
concerned. 
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Thus we soon learned that we would have to fight 
all the way to put our plans into effect and that we 
would have to be “‘on top”’ of the situation at all times 
when the harvest hit. 

In conjunction with the growers’ meetings we 
decided to make a survey of available housing in 
order to ascertain the quality and quantity of ac- 
commodations. This would aid us in recruiting 
workers. Our survey revealed an encouraging fact— 
that some type of housing was available in practically 
every case and that groups of from six to eight 
pickers could be suitably accommodated; however, 
workers would have to provide their own bedding and 
cooking utensils. 

Following meetings with the various growers to 
ascertain their labor needs, we decided to call a 
meeting of ES managers in areas of Minnesota from 
which most of our migrant workers came. From 
this meeting we hoped to determine the number of 
workers available, those who could be recruited on 
short notice, and those whose migration could be 
controlled. No problem of cooperation by these 
managers was expected or materialized. 


More Workers Than in Previous Years 


The combined meeting between the Minneosta 
and the North Dakota State Employment Service 
managers disclosed that the supply of workers in 
Minnesota was from 25 to 50 percent greater than in 
previous years. The Minnesota ES managers agreed 
to give us their support in recruiting and directing 
workers to areas of need. 

During the meeting we decided to publish a daily 
Red River Potato Harvest Bulletin which would 
contain information as to harvest conditions, wages, 
yields, shortages and shortage areas, perquisites 
required of workers. We believed that such a bul- 
letin would aid in recruiting workers and would act 
as a means of controlling migrant workers in that 
they would have current information as to the progress 
of harvest and would remain at home until the need 
for labor arose. The Minnesota people also agreed 
to dispense with interstate orders and to recruit 
against orders by telephone, thus speeding up the 
operations. 

Additional meetings were held with the growers 
during mid-summer to keep them posted on the prog- 
ress of our plans and to keep them informed of labor 
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supply in the grain harvest as it progressed through 
the southern States. During these meetings the 
growers were less reticent and made token efforts to 
prepare for the use of migrant workers. 

In case an emergency arose, such as inclement 
weather driving the migrant workers home and thus 
causing a possible loss of crop, the State Administra- 
tive Office of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service requested certification of 500 Canadian 
laborers. These workers were to be, admitted only 
in case of emergency. Growers were informed of this 
and were requested to proceed with their bonding 
operations upon notice from the Immigration Service 
that our certification had been approved. 


Constant Surveillance of Harvest Needs 


It was felt that closer supervision of referral and 
placement should be made of migrant workers in the 
areas where Canadian labor had been used. Plans 
were made for a representative from the Employment 
Service to be in the area at all times during the 
harvest, to pick up orders daily from volunteer 
representatives and to call these orders, along with 
other information, to the local office at Grafton. 
This in turn was transmitted, along with information 
from the local office, to Grand Forks to be incor- 
porated in the daily bulletin. It was thought that 
having a representative in the area would stimulate 
good will among the growers and would give them the 
feeling that we were “‘on top”? of the situation at all 
times, that we were trying to help them obtain 
workers rather than just telling them what we planned 
to do and then leaving them to shift for themselves. 

About the middle of September, harvest operations 
began along the Canadian border. Local labor 
appeared to be sufficient until the harvest became 
general, then some 400 workers would be needed, plus 
additional hundreds, as the harvest progressed. This 
information was released in the daily bulletin, and 
the normal flow of migrant workers started into the 
area, 

The representative of the ES was in the area daily, 
contacting farmers and making visits to the offices of 
the volunteer representatives. A great deal of pres- 
sure was exerted upon him in an endeavor to gain 
the admittance for Canadians workers. Daily, farm- 
ers made visits to his office to inquire about labor sup- 
ply. They gave only evasive answers to the repre- 
sentative’s questions about the date when harvest 
would begin on their respective farms. At times a 
farmer would place an order for 20 or 30 pickers; 
then when the workers arrived, he would suddenly 
decide that he would not be ready to harvest for an- 
other week or so. After several of these false starts, 
farmers were more than happy to accept the workers 
sent to them. 

As the harvest progressed, the growers began to 
realize that we would be able to supply them with 
iny and all workers needed and their cooperation 
became more apparent each day. In most cases, 
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orders were placed and filled without incident. 
Farmers who had no housing bought or rented tents 
to provide shelter; others scoured the country within 
driving distance of their farms to find vacant 
buildings which could be used to house workers; still 
others canvassed the towns and found housing in 
private homes. 

Our plan of recruitment through the use of the 
daily bulletin, by securing the cooperation of the 
Minnesota Employment Service, and through the 
cooperation of a goodly number of the farmers worked 
so well that it was unnecessary to consider the use of 
workers from across the border. The harvest pro- 
gressed so smoothly that most farmers got their crop 
out a week or 10 days earlier than in previous years. 
The farmers reported this the best year yet as far as 
labor was concerned—longer days, no waiting for 
crews. When Canadian workers were used it was 
necessary to wait each morning until they cleared 
Immigration, usually around 8:30 to 9 a. m.; in the 
evening they had to quit work early to return to 
Canada. The workday with Canadian help averaged 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., while with migrant workers 
it was from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. There was no job 
jumping or trouble over wages or crews quitting as 
the growers had at first predicted. 

Farmers are planning to provide housing for 
the 1950 harvest and have asked last year’s workers 
to return. 


Whole Community Benefits 


Growers were not the only ones who benefited from 
this change of program. Merchants claimed that 
business increased manyfold; workers spent their 
money in the area for food, clothing, and luxuries 
whereas the Canadian workers-took their earniags 
home with them. 

The 1949 program was an educational one for the 
growers. They learned that to get good satisfied 
workers, they must provide housing and facilities on 
the job. If they do this, then we can provide the 
workers. None of our achievements could have been 
realized without the cooperation of our good neigh- 
bors, the Minnesota State Employment Service, the 
Immigration Service, and last but not least, the 
growers themselves. 


Takes University Post 


\ \ 7 iuLtAM ExLxison CHALMERS, a former chief of the Research 

Section, Reports and Analysis Division of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1939-42, was recently appointed acting 
director of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations of the 
University of Illinois. 


An article by Mr. Chalmers appeared in the November- 
December issue of the ILttnots LA Bor BULLETIN on the subject 
“Conciliation in Labor Disputes.” 
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Potato grading crew. 


Crew Leader System... 





Private housing 


on an Eastern Shore farm. 





Migratory Labor Recruitment 


By DEWITT TUCKER 


Employment Service Division, Maryland Department of Employment Security 


HE bulk of the crops grown in Maryland, which 
require out-of-state workers to harvest and proc- 
ess, are produced in the nine counties which 
comprise the ‘Eastern Shore” of the State, a narrow 
peninsula bordered on the east by the State of Dela- 
ware and the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by the 
Chesapeake Bay. Some few migratory workers are 
also needed in several western Maryland counties, 
primarily for harvesting fruit. The Eastern Shore 


produces principally truck crops which, because of 
their perishable nature, require large numbers of 


workers for a relatively limited time. Since the local 
labor supply is insufficient to handle the crops within 
the required time, it is necessary to secure workers 
from other States. 

For many years, Florida migrants have moved 
north following the completion of the harvest in their 
home State. At the beginning of the movement they 
usually traveled in family groups in their own cars 
without direction or assistance, depending upon their 
own judgment or intuition to locate work. This often 
resulted in some areas being over-supplied with 
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workers while other sections were badly in need of 
them. Many workers, not having advance infor- 
mation, arrived in areas far ahead of the time when 
their services were needed. 

A few years before the war, efforts were made to 
stabilize, coordinate, and direct this migration 
through the establishment of information stations 
and farm labor camps, and the dissemination of crop 
maturity information. The need for such service to 
the migrants was greatly increased during the war 
when farm labor was scarce and gasoline and tire 
rationing made travel difficult. 

It was during this period that the crew leader 
system began to develop. Owners of trucks could 
transport large numbers of workers with less difficulty 
than individual car owners. Then, too, the cars of 
the migrants were wearing out and replacement parts 
for new and old cars were unobtainable. 

Following the war the need for more accurate crop 
and labor information for the migrants became in- 
creasingly important because more and more workers 
were moving north seeking employment. It was 
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With land and lumber donated by a local employer, this church was 
two helpers to look after the spiritual needs of migrant workers. 


of the itinerant group. 


necessary to have this information in the hands of the 
migrants prior to their departure from Florida to 
facilitate contacts with employers and arrangements 
for housing. 

County farm labor associations were formed during 
the war to assist with the operation of the farm labor 
program. At the close of the war the Government 
agencies ceased to operate the labor camps and these 
associations purchased and operated them with the 
assistance of the Maryland State Employment Service. 

Early in 1949, several months prior to the harvest 
season, meetings were held with the various associa- 
tions to discuss labor needs and camp operation. At 
these meetings estimates of labor needs were ob- 
tained, together with the approximate dates on which 
the workers would be needed. Growers were hesitant 
to make definite commitments so token orders were 
taken, subject to later revision. Processors were 
personally visited by farm-labor personnel and their esti- 
mated migratory labor requirements obtained. These 
figures served as a basis for determining the number of 
migratory workers that it would be necessary to 
recruit for the coming crop season. 

Personal contact with crew leaders and family 
sroups in Florida is the most essential part of the 
recruiting program. These personal visits seem to 


convey more forcibly to the worker the need for his 
services than can be done by letter or other forms of 
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built in Worcester County by itinerant preacher and 
Other activities at the church look to the physical welfare 


communication. It is easier to explain the program 
and get commitments; questions about wages, hous- 
ing, transportation and use of trucks can be answered, 
and other problems settled prior to actual migration. 

In 1948 two members of the Maryland State 
Employment Service Farm Labor staff visited Florida 
and talked to crew leaders and family groups who were 
needed in Maryland. The State and local offices of 
the Florida State Employment Service assisted them 
in locating these workers. This procedure, although 
satisfactory, was time-consuming. 

In 1949, upon the recommendation of the Florida 
State Employment Service, all States desiring to 
participate in the migratory movement sent their 
representatives to Florida at the same time. Prior to 
the arrival of the representatives each State sent to the 


‘ Florida State Employment Service a list of the crew 


leaders they wished to interview. Each local office in 
Florida then notified the crew leaders in its area that 
the State representatives would be there at a specified 
time and requested them to come to the office at that 
time for interview. At first glance it seemed as 
though this plan could result only in confusion. 
However, the plan was carried out, and was found 
to be eminently satisfactory. Practically all crew 
leaders reported, thus saving a considerable amount 
of travel. Only a very few employers were reported 
as unwilling to permit the crew leaders to leave 
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their jobs for the interviews. The plan also helped 
to dispel the opinion of employers that the recruiters 
were in Florida to take the workers north before 
their work was completed. 

During the interviews all pertinent information 
concerning the crew was obtained, such as size and 
composition of crew, approximate date of arrival in 
Maryland, type of work desired, and place of em- 
ployment, if known, immediately prior to coming to 
Maryland. This last information was especially 
valuable in keeping in touch with the workers to 
determine any change in plans. At the same time 
many crew leaders were given the names of employers 
to whom they could write concerning jobs. 

In every instance the crew leader or head of the 
family group was cautioned not to come to Maryland 
before the date set for his employment, and every 
effort was made to impress upon the workers the 
necessity of having definite work commitments 
before coming to the State in order that suitable 
housing and reasonably continuous employment 
could be provided. As a result very few migrants 
arrived ahead of schedule, the number of “‘free- 
wheelers”’ was kept at a minimum and migrants in 
the State were employed as regularly as seasonal 
conditions would permit. The first migrants arrived 
in Maryland the middle of May and the number 
increased steadily until a peak of 6,200 was reached 
in mid-August. The workers found steady employ- 
ment during the season except for limited periods 
between crops. During these lulls every effort was 
made to secure some kind of employment for the 
migrants. Also, during these slack periods, it was 
possible to send workers to Virginia and Delaware 
through agreement with those States that workers 
would be returned to Maryland when their services 
were again required. Since most of the needed 
workers were recruited in Florida, it was not nec- 
essary to recruit by clearance except in rare instances. 

Telephone requests were received frequently from 
States both north and south of Maryland for crews 
of acertain number. These calls were made directly 
to the Recruitment Agent who directed surplus crews 
to the area of need. Crews having definite contracts 
in other States were urged to fulfill them as soon as 
their contracts in Maryland were completed. 

The “Migratory Crew Record Form” which was 
used for the past two years proved of value. This 
form, which listed all pertinent facts concerning the 
make-up of the crew, was filled in by placement men 
in the State where the crew was employed and a copy 
sent to the State which the crew leader indicated 
would be his next stop. This form also included the 
name of the next employer whenever it was known by 
the crew leader. In this way the States were kept cur- 
rently informed of the intentions of the crew leaders. 

Placement of crews on farms with private housing 
was made directly, for the most part, by the Recruit- 
ment Agent; day-to-day placement of workers housed 
in central camps was made by our placement men 
stationed in the camps. 
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Occasionally seasonal conditions which change the 
datés of crop harvest disrupt the orderly working of 
the program. This occurred in 1949 when earlier- 
than-usual maturity of Florida crops caused the work- 
ers to begin their northwest migration before they 
were needed. However, the warning given to work- 
ers not to come to Maryland before the date of their 
contracts apparently acted as a deterrent because very 
few arrived much ahead of the time when they could 
find employment. At no time was there a serious 
shortage or a considerable surplus of workers in the 
State. There was some “‘pirating’’ of crews by out-of- 
State employers and crew leaders but this caused only 
a temporary shortage which was quickly remedied. 

Employers, too, have cooperated, for the most part, 
in making the program a success. They have placed 
their orders for workers to be housed on the farm or 
in cannery housing units well in advance of the time 
when the recruiting trip to Florida was made; they 
placed their orders for workers in camps ahead of the 
deadline set by each association; they have kept up the 
housing in camps and improved the housing on their 
own farms. Recognizing the social and religious 
welfare needs of the migrants they have encouraged 
the establishment of nurséries and the holding of 
religious services in the camps. One outstanding 
example occurred in Worcester County where one 
grower donated land for a church and lumber with 
which to build it. The church was constructed by 
an itinerant colored preacher and two helpers. 

Of course, no program can operate without some 
difficulties. Conditions arise which cause dissatis- 
faction to the workers, to the employers, or to both. 
Some of the practices of employers which cause dis- 
content among the workers are: employing ‘“‘free- 
wheeling”? crews when a contract has been made with 
another crew; failure to cancel camp orders on time, 
thus causing the migrants to lose time or work; not 
having a definite agreement with the crew leader 
about rate of pay, use of truck, or length of employ- 
ment. The crew leaders are not without fault, either. 
Some are uncooperative; seek work on farms other 
than the one to which assigned; do not maintain 
control over the members of their crew. These 
occurrences are infrequent and do not disrupt the 
program to any great extent. Effort is constantly 
made to impress upon both employer and worker the 
necessity for honesty and fair dealing. 

The success of the migratory labor-recruitment 
program in Maryland may be said to be based upon 
the following: 

1. Accurate preseason determination of labor needs 
and dates required. 

2. Careful appraisal of crew leaders and crews, and 
selection only of those whose past performance in- 
dicates them to be desirable. 

3. Personal contact with crew leaders in Florida 
and periodic follow-up by letter or other means of 
communication. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Display Panel of Farm Labor Information 


TT interweaving of Federal and State facilities to provide information for agricultural workers 
and employers is shown in this panel prepared by the headquarters office of the Farm Place- 
ment Service. 


The display was exhibited at the meeting of the Federal Advisory Council in Washington, 
September 14-15, 1949, and at the Interstate Conference and meeting of BES Regional Repre- 
sentatives in New York City, September 26-30. 


On the panel are shown work guides prepared according to areas by the headquarters office 
of the Farm Placement Service, and individual State guides prepared by State agencies, all 
issued early in the year, to show crop areas, maturity dates, local offices and highways. As the 
harvest season approaches, several Regional Offices and State agencies begin to issue weekly, 
semiweekly or daily bulletins on crop conditions, progress of the harvest, and the state of local 
and surrounding labor markets. Pamphlets prepared by the headquarters office, supplemented 
by State material, advise workers and employers on the best use of State employment services. 
A headquarters office brochure suggests ways for liaison with the press. All of these steps are 
culminated in State postseason farm placement reports, from which national summaries are 
written, 
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Courtesy Deseret News, Salt Lake City 
Navajo worker topping sugar beets. 


ECAUSE of industrial expansion during and fol- 
lowing the war years, Utah, which formerly was 
a labor-supply region, changed to a labor-short- 
age area. Faced with the necessity of discovering a 
dependable and readily available source of farm labor, 
its explorations led it to the reservation of the Navajo 
Indians. This is the story of their recruitment. 
Meetings were arranged with the State Employ- 
ment Services of Arizona and New Mexico and the 
United States Indian Service ia an attempt to work 
out arrangements whereby increasing numbers of 
Navajo and Hopi Indians could be recruited for 
agricultural work in Utah from those parts of the 
Reservation lying in Arizona and New Mexico. 


Not Always Available for Work 


There are about 9,000 Navajo stock permittees and 
licensees on and off the reservation, and an average 
of 7,000 families, including permittees, are doing some 
farming. All these have a stake on the reservation 
and find employment part of the year with their own 
farms and livestock, but the majority, perhaps 75 to 
80 percent, need a supplemental income if they are 
to stay off relief. Reservation economy, however, is 
dominant, and the Navajo calendar must be taken 
into account in planning off-reservation employment 
and recruitment, Important events on this calendar 
are: Lambing (March); Spring Planting (April and 
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Many Factors Beset Recruitment . . 


Navajo Indian 
Farm Workers 


By E. C. HOWE 


State Farm Placement Supervisor 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


May); Shearing (May); Irrigating and Cultivating 
(June through September); Harvesting (September 
15-October 15); Lamb Sales (October 1—October 
20); Herding (all year); Pinion Picking (October- 
December); Fairs and Rodeos (July 4, August 27, 
September 30); Navajo Ceremonies (Squaw dances, 
August-September); Yai-bei-che (October, Novem- 
ber, December). 

Some members of the families with land and live- 
stock must be counted as employed at all times, 
with heaviest employment in April and May, and 
from late September to mid-October. This may 
reduce the number available for off-reservation work 
at peak periods of planting and harvest by as much as 
one-fourth in good crop years, leaving 9,000 to 10,000 
available in the spring and fall, and about 11,000 to 
12,000 for other periods. The pinon crop always 
keeps some workers at home during the fall, and good 
years may take from 1,500 to 2,000, including young 
workers. In any year it will take several hundreds. 

Job availability is reduced, or rather postponed, 
during the late summer and fall by ‘“‘Sings,’’ which are 
important religious and social ceremonies among the 
Navajos, involving obligation to attend, and usually 
make some contribution. 

While a few self-migrant Navajo Indians have 
come into Utah for agricultural employment for many 
years, principally from that part of the reservation 
lying in the north-central part of Arizona, the first 
organized group of Navajo farm workers was brought 
into the southern part of the State in the late sum- 
mer of 1936. This group numbered approximately 
100 and was comprised of men, women and children. 
They were recruited on the reservation by employers 
at the suggestion of the Utah Agency to save the pea 
and carrot harvest which was threatened by un- 
expected fast-ripening weather and a shortage of local 
agricultural labor. 

These Navajos proved to be excellent stoop laborers. 
In view of the relatively short distances between the 
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Courtesy Deseret News, Salt Lake City 


Navajo Indians at work in a sugar beet field. 


homes of the Navajos and the job sites in Utah, the 
quality of work done by the Navajos, and the need to 
augment the local agricultural labor supply, these 
workers have been used in increasing numbers from 
year to year. Before and during the years of World 
War II and until 1948, Navajo Indians were used in 
agriculture in only the southern part of the State. 
Between 1936 and 1947 only a relatively few such 
workers were brought in. In 1947, approximately 
400 Navajos were used. These workers were re- 
cruited chiefly from the outer fringes of the reserva- 
tion or along the main highways. None were re- 
cruited from the interior. 

During the 1948 agricultural season approximately 
1,500 Navajo Indians were recruited for spring work 
in sugar beets, berries, and early fruits. During the 
fall season about the same number were again re- 
cruited for work in sugar beets, tomatoes, potatoes, 
celery and late fruits. 

Each year the number of Navajos migrating from 
the reservation of their own accord has increased. 
Where there were approximately 200 self-migrants 
during 1948, approximately 400 migrated into Utah 
during the 1949 harvest season. This number will 
undoubtedly increase during the coming years, but it 
is anticipated that the number of self-migrants alone 
will be insufficient to meet the entire demand. In 
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fact, as this self-migration increases it may become 
a problem in view of such workers coming into Utah 
at their own convenience rather than in answer to 
employers’ needs. 

Transportation is always a major problem in the 
recruitment of Navajo workers and bad weather com- 
plicates it further. Poor or no roads and the lack of 
personally owned cars in most cases make it necessary 
for the Navajos to travel on horses, mules, or on foot 
to central communities or trading posts where busses 
or trucks can transport them to work sites. 

Stormy weather often delays recruitment because 
of mud holes left in reservation roads following rain 
storms. Again, frequent wind storms fill many of 
the roads with sand making travel impossible until 
they are cleared. Information reaching the reserva- 
tion as to inclement weather at the job site, or other 
conditions which he considers unfavorable, often 
makes the Navajo reluctant to report for work. 

Sometimes, too, the weather will affect employers’ 
needs. For example, last fall some employers were 
unable to use their Navajo workers until a week or 
10 days later than had been anticipated. As a result 
employers from other States recruited the workers, 
making our task doubly difficult when we undertook 
to supply the employers at a later date. 

Another problem is that of communication by mail 
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since few of the Navajos speak or write English. 
Nor are telephones available, except at central com- 
munities or trading posts; thus the recruiter must 
contact workers personally or through a neighbor. 
To make this contact, he must travel over bad roads 
or trails, through sandy, muddy, or mountainous 
country to individual hogans which are often from 1 
to 15 miles apart. He usually must make more than 
one trip to these remote areas, because each family has 
interests which prevent their leaving according to 
arrangements in effect at the time of the first visit. 
One group may have a small band of sheep to be 
cared for, others may be engaged in planting or 
harvesting crops, sheep shearing, pine-nut gathering, 
etc. which activities come at various times. 

The Navajo’s social life very often also interferes 
with recruitment. For example, he will not forego 
a ceremonial dance at the reservation, often failing 
to report at the central loading stations despite ar- 
rangements previously made to take him to the job. 
This means we must do asrecruitment job all over 
again in another area to fill our commitments. 

Then, there is the problem of free-lance recruiters 
who create one of our toughest problems. Such 
recruiters often “‘pirate’’ workers already pledged to 
an employer by the Employment Service or the 
Navajo Placement Service. On one occasion the 
“pirating” involved a whole busload of workers who 
were induced to desert in favor of an employer in 
another State. It is readily seen how such incidents 
make it difficult to follow through on our commit- 
ments to employers and the bus drivers engaged to 
transport the workers. 

To augment the supply of local agricultural labor, 
Utah farmers, including the Franklin County Sugar 
Co. in southeastern Idaho, estimated their 1949 needs 
for Navajo Indian agricultural workers as 1,600 for 
the spring and early summer season and 1,885 for 
the fall harvest season. 

The following table sets forth by geographic areas 
the number of Navajo Indians used who were re- 
cruited by the Utah State Employment Service and 
brought into Utah by individual farmers, farm labor 
associations, and food processors: 


Number of workers 


Spring and Fall 
Area early summer harvest 
eg ee 185 52 
RN, ci 5 vs nhs sa SRS aes A 110 100 
NN EE ered fee eee 65 66 
Iron and Millard Counties............. 75 242 
Sanpete and Sevier Counties........... 698 668 
i ts 20 156 
Southwestern Idaho (Franklin County 
PDD alatceis seks « cus oe ose we 240 217 
Garfield and Piute Counties........... mie 231 
og Ey ae aa 7 5 
RS es ee eee fe #1 393 ee), 737 


*Includes approximately 200 workers who were transferred from one area to 
another, thereby reducing the actual number recruited on the reservation to 1,193. 

— approzrimately $25 workers who were transferred from one area to 
another. 


Compensating for the apparent deficiency between 
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the estimated needs and the workers supplied as re- 
flected above, several factors must be considered. 
First, employer orders are usually based upon liberal 
estimates. Estimated requirements may exceed actual 
needs by 10 to 25 percent. Secondly, the turn-out 
of local school youth was greater than the number 
originally anticipated. Thirdly, the supply of tran- 
sient and migrant labor surpassed that anticipated 
or experienced during past years. 

Combined efforts by the Navajo Indian Service and 
the Utah State Employment Service were directed this 
year toward more selectivity of workers from the 
standpoint of physical condition, family groups hav- 
ing fewer family responsibilities in the way of infants 
and young children below the age permitted in 
agricultural employment, and the securing of more 
workers who are able to speak the English language. 

The Navajo farm worker, under proper supervision, 
does a thorough job of the work to which he is as- 
signed. He responds to good housing and further 
improvement in housing is part of Utah’s plan to give 
him satisfactory working conditions. When discon- 
tents of any sort are removed, there is a marked 
influence on the quality and quantity of work per- 
formed and greater compatibility between the farm 
employer and his Navajo workers. 


INTENSIVE RECRUITMENT MEETS PEAK FARM NEEDS 
(Continued from page 7) 


the Regional Office to investigate the availability of 
workers within the region. Everyone was aware of 
the fact that it would be necessary to secure qualified 
applicants if the farmers were to be satisfied with the 
referrals made by the local office. As the lists in the 
offices grew, the Farm Placement Representative 
would release a news story to keep the public well 
informed as to the needs in the community and the 
number of applicants who had signified their willing- 
ness to help harvest the crop. 

At the request of the orchardists, the Governor of 
Ohio arranged for a meeting of the interested parties 
in his office on September 19, 1949. He gave several 
hours of his time to this group for the discussion of 
the problems of both the growers and the Employ- 
ment Service. At the conclusion of the conference, 
the Governor suggested that the growers use local 
labor if available and that the Employment Service 
arrange to have sufficient labor available to harvest 
the crop. 

The many problems encountered required full 
agricultural staff effort to find a solution that would 
be satisfactory to the farm employers. It was due to 
the cooperation of all agricultural groups, the Ohio 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee, and everyone 
interested in the agricultural program that the Ohio 
State Employment Service was able to furnish suffi- 
cient labor to complete the harvesting of all crops 
within the State. At all times it had more than 
enough labor to meet the peak demand. 
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The Wind Does Not Conquer. . . 





We Salvage a State's Corn Crop 


By STOWE E. ELLIOTT 


Informational Representative 


Minnesota Division of Employment Security 


or a long, long time Minnesota folks will be 

talking about the Big Blow of October 10, 1949. 

Farmers will remember it as a “day of infamy” 
in their cornfields. 

As a result of high winds all over the southcentral 
and southwestern sections of the State, vast areas of 
corn, at practical maturity but with harvest only 
started, were heavily damaged. 

The next morning, agricultural specialists were 
quoted in Twin City newspapers as estimatirg the 
corn damage at 75 million bushels. Rural sections 
were stunned. Everywhere, there was extensive 
damage to farm buildings. 

The Government’s final report in December, on 
corn production in the State, said that the wind loss 
had been held to about 18 million bushels. This is 
the story of how a crushing loss was averted. 

Something of the destructive force of the wind is 
indicated by what happened in the State’s metropoli- 
tan area. In St. Paul, vast areas of window glass 
crashed; in one office building, more than one-half 
of the windows on a block-long windward side were 
broken. Fire and police equipment were on the move 
continuously, as scores of plate glass display windows 
exploded. The tallest church spire in the downtown 
area swayed dangerously. In Minneapolis, it was 
the same story. Many guests in a downtown hotel 
were injured when a brick chimney crashed through 
the roof and into top floor rooms. 

By noon of the next day, Governor Luther W. 
Youngdahl had stepped into the situation, instructing 
the Division of Employment and Security and the 
State’s Agricultural Extension Service to join forces 
to determine areas of great loss and to make a con- 
certed effort to recover as much of the windblown 
corn as possible. 

Three months later, when snow and cold weather 
terminated the effort, Victor Christgau, director of 
the Division of Employment and Security, and Paul 
E. Miller, director of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, filed separate reports with the State’s chief 
executive, summarizing the joint efforts of county 
agents and the State Employment offices. In brief, 
these reports informed the Governor that the agencies 
had headed up and coordinated a salvage effort that, 
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for magnitude and area covered, never before had 
even been undertaken. 

Farmers, urban communities, service organizations, 
civic groups, school officials and many others had 
worked together and, with field office managers act- 
ing as supervisors and coordinators, carried on the 


job, “typical of the traditional individual initiative 


and community cooperation, so dominant in Min- 
nesota during times of stress.”’ 

As December’s snows ended salvage efforts, the 
Employment Service reported the recruitment of 
19,868 emergency pickers by 18 of the Division’s 33 
field offices. At the Fairmont office, 7,995 referrals 
were made,in Mankato, 4,035; Austin, 1,816; Willmar, 
1,537; and Albert Lea 1,330. 


Credit Goes to “ES Reps” 


Mr. Christgau reported an important factor in the 
successful corn recovery effort was the work of the 
State agency’s Employment Security Representatives. 
These are local bankers, newspaper editors, municipal 
officials, small business men and others who, as 
modestly compensated volunteers, serve as points of 
contact through whom the services of the State agency 
are made available to townspeople and farmers in all 
agricultural sections of the State. The system, 
planned by Mr. Christgau, has been in full operation 
for two years. There are now some 300 of these “ES 
Reps,” as they are commonly called. 

Salvage operations, Mr. Christgau told the Gover- 
nor, were carried on continuously through the latter 
part of October, all of November, and well into 
December. 

“Each out-state office manager, working with 
county agents, was, of necessity, left to his own 
devices,” said the final report. ‘‘With local enthusiasm 
high and exceptionally favorable weather prevailing, 
pickers were recruited to meet the demand as it arose, 
community by community. 

‘“‘In some areas the work was done voluntarily; in 
others, compensation was based on 50 percent of the 
corn salvaged. In still others, arrangements were 
made for straight pay, either by the hours worked or 
bushels picked.” 

The brunt of the initial salvage effort was borne 
by the farmers themselves, using available machinery 
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and their regular help. There was also considerable 
grazing before growers began asking for emergency 
pickers. 

As the need developed, the Division recruited high- 
school students, local townspeople, and in some 
instances, transferred workers from one section to 
another. 

Because corn is a major crop and the damage was 
greatest in the Fairmont and Mankato areas, what 
the Employment Service people did in the emergency 
there is of special interest. 

Around Fairmont, where growing corn previously 
had been weakened by the European corn borer 
infestation, office manager Irl Starr had developed 
plans for gleaning a limited number of the most 
seriously borer-damaged fields. In the wake of the 
windstorm, corn on the ground varied from 15 to 35 
bushels per acre, averaging 20. 


Public Kept Informed of Salvage Plans 


After the Blow, the situation was so serious that 
ES Reps were alerted on an emergency basis. County 
agents, Triple A officers, and school officials were 
contacted to coordinate efforts, based upon an ex- 
ceptional need that developed very rapidly in that 
particular area. The Fairmont Dairy SENTINEL, 
strongly supplemented by weekly newspapers in the 
four-county area, carried releases that kept the 
public informed of salvage plans. 

A highlight in the Fairmont field office’s report 
deals with the work of Don Peterson, ES Rep at 
Truman, who also is publisher of the TRUMAN 
TripuNnE. On one of his publication days, the de- 
mand for workers was exceptionally heavy. He 
devoted all of that day to mobilizing and dispatching 
207 students; and then worked that night to get out 
his paper. 

Milton Mueller, proprietor of a furniture store at 
Elmore and also an ES Rep, at his own expense made 
23 “‘general rings’ on rural lines. As a result, 150 
students were sent into the cornfields in one day. He 
headed up a movement, as a result of which, schools 
were dismissed during 5 days of the emergency, and 
students worked after school hours and over week ends 
for 6 weeks. The Elmore representative reported 517 
pickers recruited. 

As a result of all of this, farm agency officials 
around Fairmont reported that most of the downed 
corn was salvaged. In Martin County, they esti- 
mated a 90 percent recovery. 

In the Mankato area, similar activities were carried 
on. The office manager, Ben Iverson, used his 
Employment Security Representatives extensively 
and worked especially close. with school superin- 
tendents. 

Joe Glynn, ES Rep and filling station proprietor at 
Vernon Center, developed a community-wide work 
schedule. He not only put pickers on the job, but 
also arranged for a supply of drinking water and 
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proper food, as needed. In many cases, he took the 
workers to the farms in the morning and picked them 
up at night. Approximately 27,500 bushels of corn 
were gleaned on 1,500 acres by Joe Glynn’s crews. 

Martin Miller, an ES Rep and operator of a hard- 
ware store in Lake Crys*al, recruited 240 persons and 
was editorially commended by the local newspaper 
as the area’s “labor king.” 

Harry Haycraft, ES Rep, livestock buyer and 
general store proprietor at Lewisville, not only met 
the community’s need, but supplied 80 men to con- 
struct corn cribs in an area that was 20 miles from 
any possible labor supply. At one time, the living 
room and porch of his home were in use as emergency 


sleeping quarters. 


The extent to which Minnesota’s communities 
were alerted in the emergency is illustrated by the 
fact that at one time radio station KYSM, Mankato, 
was interrupting national programs to advise the 
people of the need for emergency workers at that 
particular moment. One busload of 30 workers was 
recruited by radio in less than an hour. 

On Armistice Day, when all schools were closed, 
some 500 workers were assembled in and around 
the Mankato office. The recruiting efforts on that 
particular day were so effective that job assignments 
were not available for all volunteers. 

The MANKATO FREE PREss, a daily, carried front 
page stories of the situation and used pictures to 
emphasize both the need for and availability of 
workers. 

Bethany College of Mankato supplied a large 
number of field workers, and $800 of the students’ 
earnings was devoted to developing their athletic 
field, Boy Scout, and other school activities. 

However important the salvage effort was to the 
State economically, an important secondary result 
was the demonstration of the Employment Service’s 
availability in an emergency and its capacity to be 
of service in whatever manpower emergency may 
arise. It also threw a spotlight on the effectiveness 
of the ES Rep organization and pointed up the fact 
that they do their best job when a need is placed 
before them. 


MiGRATORY LABOR RECRUITMENT 
(Continued from page 22) 


4. Securing and maintaining the confidence of the 
crew leaders that the Employment Service is sin- 
cerely interested in securing suitable work for them 
and their crews. 

5. Cooperation of employers in placing their orders 
on time and maintaining suitable housing for the 
workers. 

6. Wholehearted cooperation of the Employment 
Services of other States in forwarding information 
relative to crews in their areas and in seeing that 
crews destined for Maryland move out promptly 
when their work is completed. 
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THE Farm Labor Information symbol—MR. FLI—developed 
in the headquarters office of the USES Farm Placement Service 
early in 1948, is being used widely by State employment services, 
as a mark of identification for the farm placement phases of 
their programs, as well as for those who work in the programs. 


; MR. FLI will be used even more extensively in the 1950 
programs, according to all indications, as witness the tribute 
paid him by Oklahoma for the assistance he provided in the 
i 1949 wheat harvest. 

| 
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| “Mr. FL 


The Story of an Emblem 


in the Oklahoma Wheat Harvest 
R. FLI—the man in the emblem—was recruited 
e by the Farm Placement Division in the regional 


’ Employment Security Office in Dallas and re- 
| ferred to Oklahoma to work in the wheat harvest. He 
arrived about June 25, and was immediately assigned to 
public relations, under the name of MR. WHEAT 
HARVEST FLI. 





MR. FLI is now completing an intensified training 
course for a farm labor information specialist. Provided 
with badges to wear on special occasions, he was sent on YMENT SE 
a State-wide mission to sell the Farm Placement program cnr RICE 
of the Oklahoma State Employment Service to farmers 
and farm workers. He is working in local employment 
offices. Quite often he rides with the Farm Placement 
Representatives, and once in a while he is found on 
trucks carrying farm workers across the State or to other States. At other times, he works with Volunteer 
Farm Placement Representatives. He can be found in restaurants, service stations, public buildings, 
stores and roadside stands. His picture is on farm placement informational material of the Oklahoma 
State Employment Service. 









This young Farm Labor Informatign Specialist is neatly dressed in black and white, is 6 inches by 10 
i inches in size, and gummed on both sides to stick inside glass or outside on metal or wood. 


His pedestal has been enlarged so that the legend—‘‘Cooperating with State Employment Service”— 
has greater significance for tnose who seek and enjoy the benefits of the agricultural labor program, as well 
as for those who work to make the program a success. 


—L. F. Boutt, Farm Placement Supervisor, Oklahoma State Employment Service. 
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Gov. Frank Carlson, center, ide wheat field. 


IXTY-TWO counties in the west two-thirds of 

Kansas are known during the wheat harvest as 

the ‘“‘Custom Combine Area.” In this area, with 
large wheat acreages per farm and a proportionately 
small number of home-owned combines, many farm- 
ers find it advisable to depend upon custom cutters to 
harvest much of their wheat. All custom combine 
operators coming into the State must stop at the port 
of entry to obtain exempt clearance before entering 
Kansas. Duriag the 1949 harvest season, 5,449 com- 
bines were cleared through designated ports of entry 
to cut wheat in Kansas. Probably another six or 
seven thousand operators of Kansas-owned combines 
started their custom cutting operations in Kansas 
and a part of both groups followed the harvest north- 
westward through Nebraska and Colorado. 

The Kansas State Employment Service maintains 
12 local offices in this Custom Combine Area. In 
addition to the regular farm placement representa- 
tives in the local offices, 51 temporary farm placement 
representatives were employed for a period of from 3 
to 5 weeks during the harvest. These temporary men 
were located in counties not having full-time local 
offices and assisted the regular farm placement men 
in facilitating the recruitment, routing, and _ place- 
ment of farm hands and equipment. 
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The Weather Cooperated, Too... . 


Wheat Harvest 
Pattern 


By ROBERT B. GILKISON 
Supervisor of Farm Placement 


Kansas State Employment Service 


The Wheat Harvest Control Office was operated 
in Great Bend, a centrally located point, from June 1 
until July 15. This office received daily telegraphic 
communications from each placement representative 
concerning crop conditions, progress of the harvest, 
and the supply or demand for workers and equipment 
in that area. The Control Office supervised and 
coordinated the activities of these representatives and 
directed the recruitment and the routing of workers 
and machines from areas of surplus to areas of need. 
The office also prepared and distributed daily bulle- 
tins on the progress of the harvest and prepared news 
releases to many leading newspapers and radio sta- 
tions over the State. Close cooperation was main- 
tained with the 10 States in the Great Plains area from 
the time harvest began in southern Oklahoma and 
Texas until it had been completed in Kansas and the 
men and machines routed to wheat-producing States 
in the North and West. 

Mel J. Evans, Superintendent of Ports of Entry, 
his port supervisors and inspectors were most helpful 
during the wheat harvest. Combine operators com- 
ing into the State are required by law to register at 
one of the 75 ports of entry, giving point of origin, 
destination, and type of equipment. This information 
proves valuable to the Control Office in determining 
sources for recruitment. 

Using current wheat harvest information furnished 
by telephone and daily news letters from the Control 
Office, port inspectors assisted in the orderly routing 
of combines to areas of need. 

Hugh Jencks, Managing Editor of the GrREaT 
Benp TRIBUNE, represented the Associated Press and 
the United Press in receiving daily news releases from 
the Control Office for publication in 47 newspapers 
and on 12 radio stations. He also provided publicity 
through his daily newscast over station KBGB. 
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Other radio stations over the State also cooperated 
in broadcasting spot announcements and news articles 
prepared by the Control Office and local offices to 
recruit and direct harvest hands and combines as 
needed and to inform the public as to crop and 
weather conditiors, progress of the harvest, and 
problems of storage and transportation of the crop. 

More than 100 county agents over the State re- 
ceived daily news letters from the Control Office. 
These men gave much assistance to the wheat harvest 
placement program. Many of the temporary farm 
placement representatives were furnished office space 
by the county agents with the approval of the various 
County Farm Bureaus and the Agricultural Extension 
Division at Manhattan. 

In the over-all planning of the Kansas wheat 
harvest service, as well as other seasonal crop activi- 
ties, the various reports of H. L. Collins, State 
Agricultural Statistician of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, have proved invaluable. These reports 
supply information on crop and weather conditions 
over the State from the time the crops are planted 
until harvest is completed. 

Arrangements were made with city officials and 
service groups in many localities in the Custom 
Combine Area for parking facilities for trucks and 
combines in transit. The Dodge City local office, 
with the cooperation of the City Gommissioners and 
the Kiwanis Club, established a free parking lot in 
that city for harvest equipment. A farm placement 
representative of the State Employment Service set 
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up a temporary office on the grounds to furnish 
operators with current information on the progress of 
the harvest and areas where additional workers and 
equipment were needed. He also conducted regular 
placement activities in that immediate area. 
Governor Frank Carlson and a party of newspaper 
reporters, radio commentators, railroad representa- 
tives and others made an inspection tour of the wheat 
harvest in central and western Kansas, June 28 to 


July 1. The tour carried the party through about 30 


counties then at peak harvest activity. The Governor 
made the trip to observe crop conditions and the 
progress of the harvest. He spent much of his time 
in actual field visits and in interviewing farmers to 
secure first-hand information concerning the various 
problems of wheat production. Among the problems 
of particular interest to him were those pertaining to 
the yield and quality of the wheat, the availability and 
proper distribution of labor and equipment, and the 
facilities for transportation, storage, and marketing of 
the crop. 

Ideal harvest weather prevailed over practically all 
of the wheat area. The supply of combines, trucks, 
and workers was adequate to meet the need. With 
the best of cooperation from farm employers, custom 
combine operators and farm workers, and the able 
assistance of the radio and press, farm organizations, 
city, county, and State officials, the 1949 wheat 
harvest in Kansas was completed in a highly satis- 
factory manner and in record-breaking time. 


Citation of Merit For Job Well Done 


By V. A. MILTON 


Farm Placement Supervisor, Georgia State Employment Service 


EORGIA, a predominantly agricultural State, 
is moving steadily ahead to provide more con- 
tinuous employment for its off-the-farm labor 

and at the same time provide Georgia’s farmers with 
the workers they need when they need them. 

About 95 percent of the State’s off-the-farm harvest 
labor is Negro. Experience has shown that while 
a farm placement representative, not known to the 
community, is sometimes treated with suspicion, if 
that farm placement representative is accompanied 
by a Negro known to the community, and respected 
ind trusted by it, together they can usually conduct a 
successful recruitment campaign. 

Another fact learned from previous years is that 
Georgia’s Negro harvest workers prefer to work in 
groups. 

In planning the 1949 recruitment program, there- 
lore, it was decided that greater service could be 
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given to farmers and workers by organizing the 
workers into groups of from 5 to 50, headed by a 
group or crew leader. Selection of crew leaders 
depended on finding individuals who would be avail- 
able when needed, who were looked up to by others in 
the community, and who had leadership qualities to 
the extent that they could hold the group together 
during the season and supervise them in the field. 
Leaders were selected by managers and farm place- 
ment representatives in consultation with Negro 
ministers, civic leaders, local office personnel, and 
those who had been previously selected and were 
functioning as crew leaders. 

A selling job was necessary to persuade individuals 
to serve in the capacity of crew leaders. After the 
farm placement program was explained, the ad- 
vantage of crew leading was explained—by taking 
crews when and where assigned by the Employment 
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CITATION OF MERIT 


RECRUITMENT OF FARM LABOR 
This Citation Is Awarded To: JOHN DOE 


For Valuable Service Rendered 
the farmers of his county in the recruitment and guidance of farm labor; 
the State of Georgia and the nation who have benefited therefrom. 


This Citation of Merit is presented by the hey roe DEPARTMENT OF LABO —- 


the recommendation of the local office of the 
ICE with whom the above has worked. 


Service, they would get considerably more man-days 
of work during the season that if they waited for 
farmers to find them. Crew leaders were selected 
because of their leadership in the community and this 
fact was emphasized. In many instances, the leaders 
were supplied with yellow and black arm bands to 
be worn as a “badge of honor’ during the season. 
Posters were put up at their homes and stickers were 
provided for the windshields of trucks or cars. 

After a crew leader agreed to serve, the next step 
was to determine the group that would serve with him. 
Sometimes the crew leader would make his own selec- 
tion, but usually the farm placement representative 
accompanied him so he could explain to the workers 
the advantages of working as a group and the fact 
that orders would be relayed to them through the 
crew leader. 

At this stage, an assembly point was agreed upon 
and all workers advised as to its location. The 
gathering point might be the crew leader’s own home, 
a certain street corner, or a neighborhood grocery. 
In many instances farm placement representatives per- 
suaded neighborhood grocery store owners to open at 
5 or 6 o’clock in the morning, not only because a store 
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is a good point at which to assemble, but because 
workers can buy food for their lunches. 

The success of the program in any area depends 
largely upon the ability of the farm placement repre- 
sentative to obtain orders for the first farm workers 
needed at the beginning of the season. That usually 
convinces the crew and crew leader that we can furnish 
more man-days of work. However, in calling on a 
farmer, orders are easier to get when you can tell 
him you have a crew of so many workers available 
and when and where he can pick them up. 

To detail the various methods used in getting 
farmers and crews together, shifting crews, verifying 
placements, etc., would require considerable space. 
Suffice it to say, however, that this method of recruit- 
ment has proved so successful in Georgia that local 
offices increased the number of crews used in 1949 to 
258 over approximately 100 crews used during 1948. 

Quite naturally some crew leaders are more depend- 
able and cooperative than others. Occasionally a 
farmer, operating independently of the Employment 
Service, will be able to lure a crew leader into his 
service in complete disregard of his agreement to 
wait for a specific farmer who had placed his order 
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with the Employment Service. Needless to say, such 
instances are disconcerting. Fortunately most of 
the crew leaders stand by their agreements. They 
not only tell the farmers that they take their crews 
only to farmers named by the Employment Service, 
but tactfully suggest that they place their orders with 
the Employment Service. Some farm placement 
representatives supply crew leaders with business 
cards, giving name, address and telephone number, 
to be used when occasion arises. 

Our Cartersville local office suggested that the 
Georgia State Employment Service issue an award of 
merit for crew leaders who had worked faithfully and 
cooperatively with it. In the form of a citation, it 
commends the crew leader for valuable service 
rendered the farmers of his county and to the State 
and the Nation. Printed on high-grade stock, with a 
gold seal, the citations were signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. Of the 258 crew leaders used in 
1949, local offices recommended 178 for these citations. 
Local office managers and farm placement represent- 


atives made individual presentations of the citations 
to crew leaders, extolling their outstanding leadership 
with agricultural workers, their valuable assistance in 
recruiting labor, their ability to hold groups together, 
their excellent supervision of workers in the field, and 
their loyalty to the Georgia State Employment 
Service. 

The reaction of the crew leaders was one of appreci- 
ation for the award. They expressed their gratitude 
and in each instance stated they would continue to 
support the farm program and cooperate with the 
Employment Service through the coming year. They 
stated they would endeavor to do a better job next 
year and were ready at any time to go anywhere, not 
only to recruit labor, but also to aid the Employment 
Service in securing additional group leaders. 

We feel that this expression of appreciation will 
aid tremendously in reaching our ultimate goal of 
getting all available local labor organized into groups 
headed up by responsible crew leaders. 


Significance of Supreme Court Decisions 
in Reemployment Rights Cases 


By ROBERT K. SALYERS 


Director, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


INCE the first mass army in history was demobilized, 

the problem of reconverting soldiers to civilians 

has confronted the nations of the world. The 
statutory provisions for reemployment, first embodied 
in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
represented a new and significant approach to this 
problem. This Act was designed to call up men for 
a one-year period of training and service with restora- 
tion to their jobs at the end of that year. But events 
moved so rapidly that it could not operate exactly 
that way. National guardsmen and reserves were 
called up, the draft was extended, enlistments in- 
creased, and a series of acts was passed to extend to 
all persons serving in the armed forces the job pro- 
tection originally accorded selectees. 

Fortunately, when victory was assured and mass 
demobilization started, production was high, the 
Nation was eager to welcome home its heroes and 
most veterans came back without difficulty to the 
jobs they left, or sought new ones. Inevitably, some 
problems arose and they will continue to arise as long 
as such legislation is in effect. This is not due to lack 
of desire on the part of employers and labor organi- 
zations to comply with the law, because they generally 
have been eager to do so. It is due to the fact that 
situations arise in which it is difficult to reinstate the 
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veteran and to put him back properly on the em- 
ployment escalator. ; 

In 1947, with the change of the Selective Service 
System to the Office of Selective Service Records, the 
responsibility for administering the remployment 
statutes was given to the Department of Labor, and 
lodged in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights. This responsibility was continued in the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 

Since the reemployment statutes are interpreted 
ultimately by the courts, there has been a continual 
development of the legal basis on which interpreta- 
tions of the Department must rest. Of the hundreds 
of court decisions on the reemployment statutes, four 
have been rendered by the Supreme Court. Briefly 
and generally, their effect was as follows: 

The Fishgold case established the escalator principle 
under which the veteran is protected against loss of 
seniority which would have accrued to him during 
the time in military service, had he been on the job 
instead of in the armed forces, but did not accord 
him any ‘‘superseniority.” 

The Whirls case applied these principles to a situa- 
tion where the veteran was discriminated against 
after having been on the job for a year, but the dis- 
crimination was directed not against veterans as such, 
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but against all employees in a separate shop, of whom 
the veteran happened to be one. It held that the 
reemployment statutes do not prevent action unre- 
lated to the veterans’ military service or his status as a 
veteran. 

The Campbell case in substance was a variation of 
the Whirls situation. The veteran lost ground on the 
seniority roster along with all nonveterans as a result 
of a collective bargaining provision placing shop 
stewards at the top of the seniority list during their 
terms of office. The court held that the reemploy- 
ment statutes did not apply because any loss of 
ground the veteran may have suffered was not im- 
posed because of his status as a veteran. 

The Oakley case carried these principles one step 
further, and is discussed below in greater detail. It 
is significant to note that two of the four Supreme 
Court decisions have been rendered during the last 
few months. 

Veterans are properly concerned not only with 
getting a job if they don’t have one, but also in hold- 
ing the ones they have and progressing in them. 
Veterans of World War II who still hold the jobs they 
left for military service and returned to under pro- 
visions of the reemployment statutes seem to be 
assured broad protection in the future by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Oakley case. 

The Supreme Court held that the end of the first 
year back on the job does not end the veteran’s right 
to the seniority protected by the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940. The end of the so-called 
“statutory year” does not open the door to discrimina- 
tion against the restored veteran as a veteran. Fur- 
ther, the Supreme Court said that for the veteran to 
recover, it is not necessary to bring suit within a year 
after the employer’s failure to reinstate him properly. 

Under existing collective bargaining agreements 
and employment practices, many important rights 
and privileges depend wholly or largely on seniority. 
Common examples are promotions, the right to 
retention during lay-offs and the right to recall from 
lay-off status. Choice of shift or job and, in some 
cases, vacation and retirement rights may depend 
on seniority. The occasion for claiming these rights 
based on seniority may not arise until years after the 
veteran’s return from the service. The Supreme 
Court stated that under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, the veteran is entitled to the 
seniority he would have had if he had remained con- 
tinuously on his job instead of entering military 
service. Therefore, the Selective Service Act of 
1948, which expresses the specific intent that the 
veteran be so treated, would seem to require the 
same interpretation. 

Of course, a veteran’s seniority, even that credited 
for time in military service, may be changed or 
reduced in accordance with changes in collective 
bargaining agreements which affect equally all 
employees, veteran and nonveteran alike, who are 
similarly situated. Privileges depending on seniority 
may be reduced but they may also be increased as 
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the years pass. This protection against loss of senior- 
ity to the veteran would appear to exist as long as 
the employment relationship exists. 


In deciding that there is no one-year statute of 
limitations on reemployment rights, the Supreme 
Court has eliminated decisions which might have 
denied a veteran his day in court even if his improper 
reinstatement was not known to the veteran during 
his first year back on the job. 


However, the most hopeful thing about the Oakley 
decision is that it enables veterans, unions, and em- 
ployers to cooperate amicably in according veterans 
their rights under the statutes for as long as they are 
employed. In the light of the clear statement of the 
Supreme Court as to discrimination against veterans, 
we may expect that hundreds of thousands of veter- 
ans who have been back on the job for a year or more 
will receive their full rights without resorting to liti- 
gation. The experience of this Bureau in handling 
reemployment rights questions indicates that we 
may count on the complete cooperation of employers 
and labor organizations in this connection since even 
if those problems which cannot be settled locally by 
volunteers and must be handled by our field offices, 
90 percent are settled by negotiation and agreement 
without recourse to legal action. 


Ex-servicemen with reemployment rights problems 
may apply to the nearest office of the Employment 
Service where they will be given information or re- 
ferred to volunteer reemployment rights committee- 
men who can assist with their problems. A copy of 
Field Letter No. 10a, which contains an analysis and 
comments prepared by the Solicitor of Labor on the 
Oakley decision, and other information on reemploy- 
ment rights may be obtained by writing the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


AT Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


Annual Meeting Tue Fourteenth Annual 
Interstate Meeting of the Interstate 


Cok Conference of Employment 
onrerence Security Agencies wili be 
held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotei in Columbus, Ohio, 
October 3-6, 1950. 


Paul H. Motz has been designated by Frank 
Collopy, Ohio Administrator, as Chairman of the 
General Arrangements Committee. Mr. Motz will 
be getting in touch with the States at the appropriate 
time concerning the meeting. As has previously been 
announced, the Committee on Program for the 1950 
Annual Meeting consists of Benjamin D. Luchini, 
New Mexico, Chairman; James R. Tichenor, Ohio; 
and William R. Curtis, Conference Secretary. Mr. 
Luchini has already solicited suggestions from the 
States for the program of this meeting. 
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By OSCAR L. BUNKER 
Director and Veterans Representative 


Veterans Employment Service, San Juan, P. R. 


AN JUAN, the Capital of Puerto Rico, is next to 

Trujillo City, the oldest city in the New World. 

Since its foundation in 1519 San Juan has grown 
from a small walled and heavily fortified Spanish post 
to a modern American metropolis of over.a quarter 
million inhabitants. 

San Juan is the crossroad of the Americas. Be- 
cause of its geographic location it is the center of all 
United States Military and Naval activities designed 
to defend the Panama Canal and the whole Carib- 
bean area. Its well protected port, with ample an- 
chorage and dock facilities, is a convenient stopping 
place for shipping from Europe and from North and 
South America. 

San Juan is the largest city of Puerto Rico. It is 
not only the seat of the Island Government, but in it 
are also located the headquarters of most of the indus- 
tries, banks and commercial establishments. The 
other 73 towns of Puerto Rico depend on San Juan for 
most everything. There is no business transaction in 
Puerto Rico in which someone in San Juan does not 
have an interest. 

Within the metropolitan area of San Juan are 
located the University of Puerto Rico, the School of 
Tropical Medicine and other important seats of 
learning, the main private and public hospitals, Fort 
Buchanan and Fort Brooke, the International Air- 
port, The Naval Operating Base, and the Tenth 
Naval District Headquarters. For every building 
erected in the rest of Puerto Rico within the last 4 
years, over 100 were erected in San Juan. Its abun- 
dance is attracting workers in increasing numbers 
from less-prosperous sections of the Island. 

The economy of Puerto Rico is for the most part 
agricultural. Outside of San Juan most of the people 
derive their livelihood directly or indirectly from the 
planting of sugar cane or from its processing into 
sugar. There is a tremendous surplus of workers in 
the sugar industry. Many of those workers find their 
way into San Juan to try their luck at other types of 
employment. 

The labor force of Puerto Rico is around 711,000, 
out of a population of approximately 2,300,000. Of 
that number, about 73,000, are veterans of World 
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Job Development for 


Veterans in San Juan 


Wars I and II. In keeping with the trend of the rest 
of the population it is the ambition of most veterans to 
settle in the San Juan area in the hope of getting the 
employment that they cannot obtain in their home 
communities. About 25,000 veterans, or roughly 34 
percent of the total veteran population, have come to 
the San Juan local USES office for help in seeking 
employment in the metropolitan area. The number 
of veteran registrants in this office is growing at the 
rate of 500 a month. In the month of September 
1949, 8,062 veterans visited the local office in search 
of a job. It is obvious that something outstanding 
had to be done by the San Juan local office of the 
United States Employment Service in order to obtain 
job openings for so many veteran applicants. 


Preference Made a Reality 


Giving preference in employment to veterans is 
something that employers generally like to brag 
about. In practice, however, preference has been 
just something that everyone agrees to do, but very 
little is done about it. The San Juan local office of 
the United States Employment Service decided to 
make preference of veterans in employment a reality 
in the area it serves. Not only were employers 
approached directly by personnel from the local 
office, but the whole community of San Juan was 
made its ally in the search for more job openings to 
place more veterans. A program was outlined for 
the participation of all groups within the community 
capable of influencing employers. The Municipal 
authorities, the press, civic clubs, The American 
Legion and all veterans organizations, the schools, 
etc., were all given a part in the campaign for getting 
more jobs for veterans. 

As the opening step in the job promotion campaign, 
the City Manager of San Juan, Honorable Mrs. 
Felisa Rinc6én de Gautier, was visited by the Manager 
of the San Juan local United States Employment 
Service office and members of his staff. The City 
Manager, who has always been a friend of the 
veterans, immediately called a press conference and 
issued a public statement urging all the employers 
in the San Juan area to employ veterans and exhort_ 
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The City Manager, or Mayor, of San Juan joins the local United States Employment Service office in a campaign to provide 
jobs for veterans. Discussing the campaign with Mayor Felisa Rincén de Gautier are shown: Jose S. Mangual, extreme 
right, Manager of the San Juan USES office, Luis F. Cuchi, to the right of Mrs. Gautier, Employer Relations Representative 
a the local office, and Roberto Higuera, left, Assistant Employer Relations Representative. An oil painting of the Seal 
of San Juan, which hangs on the wall, was granted to the city by the King of Spain during the early years of the 15th 
century. San Juan is the second oldest city of the New World and Mrs. Gautier is the first woman to serve as “Mayor” 


in its history. 


ing the heads of all government agencies to give 
veterans preference in competing for jobs. This 
visit to the City Manager, and her statement, received 
wide publicity from a sympathetic and cooperating 
press. The accompanying photograph, portraying 
the visit made to Mrs. Rincén de Gautier’s office to 
open the campaign, was given special prominence in 
“El Mundo,” the largest newspaper in the West 
Indies. The radio stations of the Island commented 
in several of their programs on the action taken by 
the “Lady Mayor” of San Juan in behalf of the 
many veterans who come to the city in search of a 
future. 

Employers responded enthusiastically to the call 
of the City Manager. Job orders began to flow into 
the local office from employers who had never before 
used the Service. Placements of veterans by the San 
Juan local United States Employment Service office 
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Juan local office. 


rose by 8 percent during the 2-week period following 
the opening of the campaign in April. In the month 
of May 1949, 213 veterans were placed by the San 
In June, 271 placements were 
made. The other community groups, particularly 
The American Legion, came out in full support of 
the City Manager’s call to support the job develop- 
ment program of the United States Employment 
Service. Full-page sponsored advertisements calling 
attention to the abilities and potentialities of veterans 
began to appear in all the daily papers of San Juan. 
The campaign was on and the San Juan local USES 
office, with approximately one-third of all the veterans 
in Puerto Rico, was making nearly 50 percent of all 
placements made by all the offices combined in the 
Island. Tbe employers of San Juan had become 
veteran-conscious and the slogan, Qualified Veterans 
First, became a reality. 
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